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MISS FANNY WARD'S LITTLE GIRL AS A FAIRY 


Dorothy Ward is the only child of Miss Fanny Ward, the actress, who married Mr. ‘‘Joe"” Lewis, the South African millionaire, a few years ago. 
Dorothy has just won a prize of a three-guinea doll at the League of Mercy Ball at the Hotel Cecil 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months) - = - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - igs. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails, 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘' THE TaTver," Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PArTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
an2-dotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor, Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


SEEEs TATEER. 
PRETEY GIRL COMPERRION. 


TFIRST 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, 
Value 150 Guineas. 


PRIZE: 


The Last Photographs for this Competition, 
accompanied by the Thirteen Coupons, must 
be received by 
MONDAY, MARCH 20th, 1905. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Telephones, 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


HE LYCEUM. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS and 
HIGH-CLASS VARIETIES. 
POPULAR PRICES.—61, to 3s. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THOMAS BARRASFORD. 


le 


TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and 9. 
ATURDAYS, at 2.30. 


CHARING CROSS. 


THe COEISE UM: 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m, 
All seats in all parts are numbered and 
Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications 


TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. 
reserved. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Cctiseum, London Telephone Nos. 7689 Gerrard for 
2s. and £1 Is., 4s., 3S., and 2s. sez d 7699 Gerrard for 1s. and 6d. seats 
Children under 12 half price to all Stalls. 


£2 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


(AS = DHE SPANKS erie Ne aU WEN us 


Pcems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. Gd. net. 


‘* Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times. 

‘‘The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one’s idea of the 
Celtic melancholy; their tenaer human appeal is irresistible and 1 one of them is 
lacking in that sj ontaneity, that glow and colour of imagination, that are getting to be 
the rarest things in modern poetry."—Dutly Mail, 

«The Deer-stone ' and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—T/ie Atheneum. 

“The book is welcome ; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality.’—Vantty Fatr. 

‘*«* Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith."—Jrish Times. 


‘ The volume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasnred by the lover of 


poetry, who by this time must surely rank Miss Sigerson high in the hierarchy of our 
living female Loets.’—Glove. 


It 


‘*She had already won a high and distinctive place among Anglo-Irish poets. 
Indeed, it does not over-pass the mark to say that of a:l women now writing English 
verse she exhibits the surest and mo: t unnnstakable touch.” Freeman's Journal. 

‘Poems and ballads that have both de icacy and charm."—Manchester Guardian. 


““*The Child ‘is admirably imagined, and her treatment of the subject may very 
well stand beside Stevensun’s fine lines in Underwoods."— T/.e Sketch. 
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The Best IPS 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, MARCH 


WILL DEAL SPECIALLY WITH 


THE TRUCE IN MANCHURIA, 


OWING TO THE WINTER 


THE SHOOTING MATCH IN WHICH ENGLAND 
WAS: FIRST. 


t1th, 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE: THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE TATLER an te obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XIV. of 
ss cob che Rayer di i Jet, eK 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of ““ THE TATLER” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 


Vols. I. to XIX. of 


aE fe Ei SS eo reeig ea, 


Vol. I. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Svee/e. 


The Pretty Girl Competition.—By an inadvertence I did not 
notify the latest date on which the photographs were to be sent in 
for the Pretty Girl Competition, which is to be adjudicated upon by 
Mr. George Frampton, R.A., and Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., 
with a First Prize of a Brinsmead Grand Piano. All photographs 
for the Competition must be sent to this office by any time on 
Monday, March 20, or if sent from abroad must be received here by 
Monday, March 27. 


A Fateful Month.—March is a fateful month in Muscovy. It 
was on March 1, 1881, that Alexander II. confirmed Louis Melikoff’s 
report in favour of a Russian parliament. On March 13, 1881, he 
gave preliminary approval to a decree summoning one. A few hours 
later he was shattered by dynamite, and the meeting of the com- 
mittee of ministers called for March 16 to finally sanction the 
decree was postponed. On March 20, 1881, however, the com- 
mittee met and approved the decree, but it was never issued. Seven 
weeks later Alexander III. declared frankly for autocracy. Going 
farther back, it was in March, 1801, the Emperor Paul was 
murdered. In was in March the Crimean War broke out; in 
March Nicholas I. died broken-hearted ; in March his successor 
signed the Treaty of Paris; in March the serfs were emancipated ; 
in March the Black Sea clauses were abrogated; and in March the 
Treaty of San Stefano was signed. 


The Russian Eagle.—Russian autocracy is older than the 
Czardom. It began with Ivan III., grandfather of Ivan the 
Terrible, and one of the most astute monarchs Russia ever suffered. 
Ivan III. was a Russian Louis XI., always empire-building and 
never particular as to his methods. He married a niece of the 
Byzantine Emperor, Constantine, and with the Princess Sophia took 
over the two-headed eagle which now figures on the Russian 
imperial banner. His grandson, Ivan the Terrible, was the first to 
take the title of Czar at his coronation in 1547. That, too, is of 
Roman origin. It is simply the Slavonic for Caesar. Ivan the 
Terrible’s father liked to call himself “ Emperor”; but his pre- 
decessors for three or four centuries were only grand dukes. 


THE SECOND SON OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF JAPAN 


H.I.H. Prince Atsu-no-Miya 
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A Marvellous Career.—Those who drink to the health of Manuel 
Garcia at the Hotel Cecil banquet on March 17 may well feel as if 
they were sacrificing to the manes of a whole century of great artists 
of the past. What a number of the mighty dead he has trained ! 
Jenny Lind amongst them. Manuel Garcia represents not only 


THE FUTURE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


H.I.H. Prince Michi-no-Miya, eldest son of the Crown Prince 


the great artists he has taught and the great artist who has taught 
them. His father, the first Manuel Garcia, was a still greater artist, 
and was probably the finest teacher of singing of his own or any age. 
It is just eighty years since father and son and the latter’s sister 
Maria, better known as Malibran, left London for their American 
tour, which took in Mexico by the way. It was a great enterprise— 
fortunate and unfortunate. The Garcias made friends in regiments 
and money in sacks. But at Vera Cruz on the way home they were 
robbed of all their hard-earned dollars, and they returned poorer 
than they went. Incidentally the great singer and teacher invented 
the laryngoscope about fifty-five years ago—a greater boon to the 
medical profession than it has ever been to himself. 


A Dancing Competition.—Rome has recently entered the arena 
of odd competitions by promoting a dancing match, the prizes being 
awarded to the dancers who made the greatest number of steps in a 
given time. The records made were certainly astounding, for at the 
close it was found a woman had actually danced 28,000 steps, while her 
nearest rival, also a woman, had the creditable score of 21,000 steps. 
The most nimble-footed of the men did not reach even 15,000. 
In another dancing tournament in Paris M. Vincent and Mdlle. 
Scherin succeeded in waltzing for 6? hours without a moment’s 
rest, while a Berlin man waltzed for sixteen consecutive hours—from 
nine a.m. to one the next morning. 


Journalistic Sympathy.—Mr. Henry Massingham is acknowledged 
on all hands by his brethren in journalism to be one of the most 
accomplished members of the craft, and there is a very widespread 
sympathy on the part of newspaper men of every shade of 
politics in the loss that has just come to him through the death 
of his wife. The late Mrs. Massingham was a charming woman of 
great social gifts. 


THE PAGREER 


The Giant Again—MHis 


A Mechanical Novelist.—The death of any man of parts at the 
early age of thirty-seven is necessarily always tragic, and so one 
hears with regret that Guy Boothby, who always seemed a man of 
so much robustness of physique, should have died thus early. That 
one newspaper should, however, be able to refer to “the passing of 
a great novelist” shows the depths to which journalism can some- 
times sink. To do him justice the late Mr. Guy Boothby made no 
pretence of being a great novelist ; he considered himself a manu- 
facturer, and always wrote with his tongue in his cheek. Ccrtainly 
the maker of paper or ink is quite as much a man of letters as the 
average novelist of to-day, of the type of which Mr. Guy Boothby 
was so interesting a representative. He worked with the phono- 
graph as shown in the accompanying illustration, and that alone 
would serve to indicate the non-literary character of his material. 


The Pope as Motorist.—A wires temps, autres mours. The 
first Italian prelate to start an automobile, as long ago as 1894, was 
Cardinal Ferrara, the Archbishop of Milan, and the daring innova- 
tion was considered to have ruined his chances of the papacy. His 
action was severely criticised as not in keeping with the dignity of 
his office, the Sacred College prescribing that each member shall 
travel through the residential city in a carriage of a certain shape, 
drawn by two horses of prescribed size, and accompanied by a 
footman and coachman in black livery. Cardinal Ferrara’s name 
was not even mentioned at the conclave except in allusion to his 
automobile. It was feared the temptation of a spin might prove too 
much for a prisoner in the Vatican. The enterprising ecclesiastic 
is having the laugh last as the holy father has recently ordered two 
machines for his personal use in the Vatican gardens. 


The Royal Librarian.—Sir Richard Holmes, who was recently 
knighted, has had charge of the royal 
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Motor and his Pipe. 


THE GIANT AND THE MOTOR 


The Russian giant, Machnow, on a g-h.p. Oldsmobile about to start for Crawley. 

The giant on such a small car as theg-h.p. Oldsmobile caused considerable 

excitement and was a very novel sight. The Oldsmobile carried him splendidly 

despite the fact that he weighs about 26 st. It will be seen that his wife is seated by 

his side, and on the car cre also his manager and interpreter. Machnow expressed 

himself delighted with motoring and returned to London in the afternoon very 
pleased indeed with his run 


library at Windsor Castle for thirty-five 
years, and it is largely owing to his care and 
erudition that it is now the magnificent 
institution that it is—at once a_ splendid 
show-place to which distinguished visitors of 
all kinds eagerly flock by special favour, 
and also a luxurious, attractive, and most 
useful “club” for the members of the 
Royal Family and other privileged persons. 
Almost every other day Sir Richard receives 
some curiosity—a new and costly book, a 
valuable miniature, a curious bit of old 
china, a great seal of some former monarch 
—which requires classifying and arranging. 
Sir Richard has also written on bookbinding, 
and his volume on Queen Victoria is most 
interesting. 

The Killarney Chest.—Windsor Castle 
is to receive an addition to the huge array 
of art treasures which are scattered through- 
out the castle. This novelty will be known 
as the “ Killarney chest.” It is a souvenir 
purchased by general subscription and 
manufactured in the Killarney district for 
presentation to their Majesties in memory 
of the visit which they paid in the summer 


THE GIANT’S PIPE 


This is a pipe supplied to the Russian giant, Machnow, who is now appearing 

at the Hippodrome. The pipe, which was made by Allen and Wright of 217, 

‘Piccadilly, is shown in contrast with an ordinary pipe. It is extremely 
rare to get a block of perfect bruyére of such a size 


THE LATE GUY BOOTHBY MANUFACTURING FICTION , 
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of 1904 to the Killarney Lakes. This 
cabinet is made of walnutwood. The front 
is beautifully carved and ornamented with 
crowns and the royal initials. The hinges 
are of worked brass, and there is a brass 
plate on the front setting forth the presenta- 
tion and meaning of the article. This 
souvenir is considerably higher than a man 
and: over a yard broad, so that it will be a 
noticeable object even among the treasures. 
of Windsor Castle. 


The Ruling Passion.—‘‘ Footer” seems 
to lose nothing of its’ hold upon the British 
youth as the years roll on. A district visitor 
the other day called on a poor widow whose 
little boy had recently returned from the 
infirmary with a wonderful tale of how the 
doctors took his lungs out and scraped them. 
Poor little chap, he was in the last stage of 
consumption. As the mother went out with 
the ‘visitor she called back, ‘ Now, Johnny, 
be a good boy and don’t stir from the room 
or you'll catch your death of cold.” “All 
right, mother,” wheezed the young hopeful, 
“if I die bury me in the far corner of the 
new churchyard where I can hear the chaps. 
a-kickin’ on Saturday afternoons.” 


Byrne, Richmond 


A Salvationist Countess.—Nina Dowager Countess of Seafield 
describes in the ‘‘ Official Newspaper of the Social Operations of the 
Salvation Army” why she became a Salvationist. Her husband 
was several years in New Zealand and succeeded his father as 
11th Earl of Seafield, only, however, to reign (in Debrett and Burke) 
from June to December, 1888. Until recently there were three if 
not four countesses of Seafield living, including the wife of the 
present earl. His mother became first acquainted with the Salvation 
Army about fourteen years ago in the district of Otago, New Zealand. 
She frequently attends the meetings of the Chelsea corps with her 
daughters. On one occasion she paid a nocturnal visit to Wych 
Street to see the army doling out hot food to the submerged tenth. 


Paper ‘Waistcoats for Automobilists—The members of the 
Touring Club in Paris have adopted a new invention of a M. Crabbe, 
a local printer, which will enable them to stand the rigours of the 
extraordinary winter while touring the country in their automobiles. 
It is a paper waistcoat of peculiar composition which possesses the 
resistance, of leather. It is made in beautiful designs to please the 
most fastidious, and has already become very popular among au‘o- 
mobilists, 
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Two Important Weddings of the Season. 


A Rothschild Marriage.—Baron Alphonse Rothschild, who is 


giving such princely donations to the poor of Paris on the occasion: 


of his son’s marriage, is the acknowledged and appointed head of 
the great financial house whose decision in important business 

affairs is accepted’ by all 
its members as the last 


of somewhat insignificant 
appearance and _ has 
always looked older than 
he is. It is said that his 
hair turned white in one 
night during the horrors 
of the Commune. It was 
at his beautiful chateau 
of Ferritre that King 
William and his staff, in- 
cluding Bismarck, stayed 
‘during the siege of Paris, 
when the self- 
invited guests, 
contrary to ex- 
pectation, — be- 
haved with the 
utmost con- 
sideration, not 
touching evena 
bottle of wine. 


A Great Col- 
lector. — Baron 
Alphonse _ like 
all his family is 
an enthusiastic 
collector and a 
keen —_connois- 
seur of works of art, 
and Ferriére con- 
tains some of the 
world’s _ treasures. 
Amongst the pic- 
tures is the famous 


Thomson 


THE FUTURE MARCHIONESS OF BUTE portrait of Cesar 

; : i i Borgia, which was 
Miss)Augusta Mary Monica Bellingham, who is to marry led f 
Lord Bute, is the younger daughter of Sir (Alan) Henry smuggte out o 


Bellingham, Bart., who is private chamberlain to the 


Italy in a_ packing 
Pope. Her elder sister is a nun 


case full of silk, and 
for which the baron 
paid the colossal sum of £24,000. Baron Alphonse is married to a 
sister of Lord Rothschild, who was at one time a great beauty and is 
still one of the most brilliant women in Parisian society. Baron 
Edward is his only son, and he has one surviving daughter who is 
married to M. Ephrussi. 


Academic Freedom.—The German students are up in arms. 
There is hardly a university or high school in the country which is 
not clamouring about ‘“ academic freedom.” The question involved 
is not the rights of professors to teach science—no one wishes to 
infringe on their rights—but the rights of the students to mix them- 
selves up in political controversies. Some days ago the students of 
the Technical High School at Hanover moved a vote of sympathy 
for the students in Russ’a. They were reprimanded, and two of 
their ringleaders rusticated. The students replied by declining to 
take part in a festive gathering in honour of the Kaiser’s birthday, 
sarcastically declaring that this also was a political matter. The 
students in other schools have been holding noisy meetings all over 
the country declaring that as thinking and educated men they object 
to this tutelage, which is only for children or slaves of the Govern- 
ment. Their ire has been still further increased by a reported remark 
of the assistant of the Minister of Education, who is said to have 
declared, ‘ There is no such thing as academic freedom ; German 
students visit the universities for purposes of study, not to take part 
in political agitation.” 


Pianos for the New Generation.—The musical education of the 
new generation trained by our School Board grows apace. Evidently 
the London County Council does not intend to be less solicitous over 
that subject than its predecessors, the old School Board, for the 
Council has just placed an order for fifty school‘pianos with the firm 
of John Brinsmead and Sons of Wigmore Street. 


word. Baron Alphonse is 
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The Catch of the Season.—The young Marquis of Bute, whose 
engagement to Miss Augusta Bellingham is just announced, is far 
and away the richest fav¢z in England to-day. One of our great 
coal lords, he owns 117,000 acres of land, the town of Cardiff, the 
Isle of Bute, six country seats, a London residence, large tracts of 
land in Palestine, and a rental,of £250,000 a year. These vast 
possessions were not, as the proud motto, “ He Flourishes in an 
Honourable Ancestry,” would lead us to expect, conquered by the 
sword, gained in the public service, or even paid for with 
money. They are due to the fact that the founder of the house 
was the illegitimate son of a king, Robert II. of Scotland. The 
Welsh property was acquired by marriage, whilst the foreshores 
of Cardiff, the source of so much wealth, were bought from the 
corporation for an annual dinner which is no longer given. The 
young marquis, though possessing none of the brilliant intellectual 
endowments of his father—the Lothair of Lord Beaconsfield’s famous 
story—is a good linguist, speaking most modern languages, even 
Russian, well. For the rest his 
tastes are chiefly sporting. He 
is fond of fishing and is a good 
shot. He is a cousin of the 
Duke of Norfolk, Roman 
Catholic like his father, who it 
may be remembered left instruc- 
tions that his heart shoula be 
buried on Mount Olivet. 


Lord Bute’s Bride.— 
Miss Augusta Bellingham 
is an Irish beauty, and is 
rich in ancestors if not in 
worldly goods. The Bel- 
linghams can boast an 
unbroken descent 
from the days of the 
Conqueror. One of 
them acted as guide 
to William of Orange 
on his memorable 
Irish campaign, and 
had Castle Belling- 
ham burnt to the 
ground for his pains. 
Miss Bellingham is 
descended through 
her mother—a 
daughter of the Ear! 
of Gainsborough 
—from William 
IV. and Mrs. 
Jordan, and, 
strangely 
enough, is also 
connected with 
the royal house 
of Stuart, her 
great-aunt, Lady 
Alice; Hay, 
having married 
the mysterious 
nobleman who bore the 
title of the Count 
d’Albanie and was gene- 
rally believed to be the 
last descendant of Prince 
Charlie. Sir Henry 
Bellingham’s first wife 
died fifteen years ago 
when the future mar- 
chioness was eleven 
years old. Four years 
Jater he married the 
Hon. Lelgarde Clifton, 
younger daughter of the 
Baroness Grey de 
Ruthyn. Sir Henry, and 
I believe his future son- 


a 


a 


THE MARQUIS OF BUTE 


Sweet, Rothesay 


in-law, was educated at 
Harrow. 


John Crichton Stuart, 4th Marquis of Bute, was born in 1881 
and, succeeded his father in 1900. He is a Roman Catholic and 
a great landowner 
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Humam orses and Horsey Humans. 


The Author of ‘‘Ben Hur.”—The late General Lew Wallace, 
the author of Bex Hur, had never read the Scriptures and had no 
religious convictions of any kind when he started writing his great 
romance. It was as the result of a conversation with Colonel 
Ingersoll that he decided to investigate the 
question, with the result that he became a firm 
believer in Christ. For many. years he refused 
to have his book dramatised, fearing the subject 
would not be treated with sufficient reverence, 
but finally, yielding to the solicitations of his 
friends, he did the work himself, scoring one of 
the greatest dramatic successes of the century in 
America. General Wallace was at one time 
American Minister at Constantinople, and it was 
at the request of President Garfield that he 
wrote a novel dealing with life in that city entitled 
The Prince of India. Among his other well- 
known works are his Life of Benjamin Harrison 
and The Boyhood of Christ. 


A Forcible Ad.—The following advertise- 
ment comes from New Zealand. lt appeared 
in The Dunedin Evening News :-— 

To a Hat Thief.—A brand-new felt hat was “ ex- 
changed "' at a local hotel last Thursday and has not 
been returned. If the present owner should escape 
hanging it is the late owner’s devout wish that the 
lightning from above may strike through the hat into 
his miserable skull and convince him that he is a 
low-down thief and a disgrace to an honest hat. 


The Czar Economising.—At a reception 
recently held of the aristocratic heads of the 
Russian Red Cross Society at Tsarskoye Selo 
complaints were made to the Czar that the 
surgeons at the front were not receiving 
sufficient supplies of medicaments. Grand 
Duchess Nicholas told the Czar that she had 
increased her subscription by making small 
economies in her household, and several 
other ladies promised to follow her example. 
The Czar thought much of the Grand 
Duchess’s plan and set about emulating it, 
so a whole army of lackeys in the Winter 
Palace were put on board wages, whilst 
similar retrenchments have been enforced at 
Gatchina and Peterhof. It is reported that 
the Czar in conversation with the master of 
his household said, ** J hear that the Emperor 
of Japan is depriving himself of all sorts of luxuries in order that his 
troops may have more; 1 am goingto do the same.” Nobody in 
Russia believes the saving effected will ever reach the coffers of the 
Red Cross, or if it does will reach the surgeons at the front. 


A HORSE SADDLE CONSTRUCTED FOR A HUMAN 


In the ;church at Berkswell, Warwickshire, is to be seen a 

saddle-topped stool. A former incumbent, devoted to fox- 

hunting, found himself unable to preach u:less-seated on a 

saddle. He therefore had this quaint object made and placed 

in his pulpit, and seated astride thereon used to deliver most 
excellent sermons 


The late Grand Duke.—Not only was the late Grand Duke 
Serge one of the most licentious of men, he was also one of the most 
pious. He had visited Kieff, the Russian Mecca, in the garb of a 
pilgrim and prayed before all the famous ikons there. He had 
also been to Jerusalem on a similar errand. It 
was. Serge who really discovered St. Seraphim of 
Saroff and the wonder-worker, St. Theodosius of 
Cheringoff. Both of these saints owe their canon- 
isation to Serge’s influence with his imperial 
nephew. Serge spent last year £4,000 on ikons, 
employing one of the best painters in Moscow to 
produce them. It is characteristic of the man 
that he gave the painter a photograph of one of 
his former mistresses to reproduce her face on the 
ikon as St. Barbara. On his writing table were 
three ikons, one facing him as he wrote, one at 
each corner of the back of the desk. He had 
another fancy. It is customary still in many 
chanceries in Russia to use sand instead of 
blotting paper. Serge every year had 
sand sent him from the banks of the 
Jordan, and papers written or signed by 
him bearing on religious or ecclesiastical 
subjects were sprinkled with this sacred 
sand to dry the ink on them. 


Men who Do Not Know their Grand- 
fathers.—I wonder if it is common for 
people in good positions not to know the 
names of their own grandfathers. A case 
on this point recently came to my know- 
ledge where I was able to tell a distin- 
guished servant of the State the 
Christian name of his grandfather. 
The higher up in the social scale 
a man is the less he seems to know 
about his ancestors. Perhaps it 
does not matter, but when one comes to 
wr te a historical inventory of one’s goods 
and chattels ignorance is not bliss. A 
very distinguished nobleman who shall be 
nameless has had to ask a friend of mine 
to supply him with well-ascertained facts 
not a hundred years old about his family. 
Americans are simply incredulous about 
the lack of interest in genealogy in this 
country, which they put down to our brusque 
ignorance and sometimes to insular rudeness. I myself, bearing 
a rather rare surname, constantly get letters from all sorts of people 
in the United States asking me questions. ‘The postage bill, to say 
nothing of the inquiry costs, are enough to 1uin me. 


HORSES THAT ARE ALMOST HUMAN 


Jenny is a charger ‘in the 7th Dragoon Guards. She went through the war in 

South Africa, and came back safe and sound. She is now the private property of 

the regiment, which loves her. This picture shows her with the troopcr who rode 
her during the war 


Billy is a chestnut pony, and was born in Dorsetshire nine years ago. He began 

studying arithmetic under Mr. de Voye five years ago, and now he-can add, divide, 

and multiply. He also developed a taste for gambling, and plays a hand of nap 
nightly at the Lyceum 
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This photograph shows Prince Oscar of Sweden sitting between his fiancée, Princess Margaret, and Princess Patricia. 


Khedive. 


A Lawyer’s Fight for Life.—Mr. Albert T. Patrick is one of the 
heroes of the hour in America. Hewas sentenced to death nearly 
three years ago for the supposed murder by poison of William M. 
Rice after a will in Patrick’s favour had been signed by Rice. The 
case had a touch of romance thrown into it by the fact that a very 
good-looking woman married Patrick in his prison cell. Since then 
she has been energetically engaged in trying to get the case retried 
by the Court of Appeal. Patrick, who was a lawyer, has conducted 
his case from the death cell in Sing-Sing Prison, where he has 
studied anatomy with great care and has apparently become 
qualified to fight the doctors on their own ground, they having given 
their evidence in favour of the administration of poison. The last 
New York World to hand comes out with elaborate portraits of 
Patrick, his wife, his children, and his mother, with facsimiles of the 
supposed forged cheque, and so on. 


A Chance for a Publisher.—A friend of mine has received the 


following — offer. I 
print it word for 
word :— 


Dear Si1r,—Just a fue 
lines to ask you if youin 
the aposition to by a Book 
there is some nice tales in 
it, It is called the Buried 
in Secret or the Poor 
Refugee, i will sell it cheap 
the size of the book is 
5in. x 7in. xX rin.it as 
never been Published it 
was wrote by my Father, 
If you wish to by the book 
will you Let me no as 
soon as you can? it Con- 
tents thes stores [here 
follow twenty-seven titles 
of chapters, among them 
being] the Sealed Packet, 
the Old Sexton in Love 
Lane, the  Elopement, 
Here, by the Grave of my 
Dead Child, the fate of 
Norah, on the Battletield, 
teddy Carey holds the 
trump Card, Calmly at 
Anchor; truth an Virtue 
Reign Supreme on the 
Billows of Love. 


An Industrial 
Hobby.—Lady  Lur- 
gan’s son and heir 
kept bis third  birth- 
day a week or two 
ago and is quite a 
bonny boy. Her 
husband’s people 
were a sturdy north 


IN BERLIN 


OUR KING’S NEPHEW 


The German Emperor and !Empress_ alighting 
from their carriage on the way to the dedication 
of the new Berlin cathedral 


INTERESTING GROUP—OUR KING’S BROTHER 
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IN CAIRO 


The Duke of Connaught is standing next to the 


This picture was taken at Ghezereh races by G. Lekegian, the well-known photographer of Cairo 


of Ireland folk. She herself is a daughter of Lord and Lady 
Cadogan and a sister of Lady Sophie Scott. Still in the early 
thirties, she is tall, dark, and graceful in figure, and some good 
fairy has endowed her with a perennially-fresh complexion which is 
the envy of her friends. Lady Lurgan has a curious hobby of the 
industrial sort. She delights in making fancy silk shades for 
electric lights, and is quite an adept at the work; when they are 
finished she presents them to her friends. Needless to say she 
takes a great interest in the Irish industrial movement, which has 
made such progress of late years. 


The Gambling Craze.—Gambling never reached such a pitch 
in London society as to-day, women being even more reckless than 
men. A fashionable club started last autumn by the most exclusive 
set to enable men and women to play is so full, morning, afternoon, 
and night, that it has been found necessary to extend the premises, 
providing four additional cardrooms. Stories are in circulation of 
large sums won and 
lost by women—mar- 
ried and single—who 
are heavily involved, 


which is a_ lively 
source of scandal. 
Late at night after 


theatres and_ parties 
they go to the club 
and play far into the 
morning. A well- 
known establishment 
which came: to. grief 
has been recently 
revived by a South 
African multi - mil- 
lionaire, and_ bridge 
and baccarat are 
now in full swing, 
while so feverish is 
the demand for 
gambling _ facilities 
that another club has 
been started = two 
doors away to accom.- 
modate those who 
failed to gain admit- 
tance into the rival 
establishment, the 
membership of which 
was filled up in two 
days. We are in for 
a revival of the days 
of Crockford’s. 


OUR KING AT PORTSMOUTH 


His Majesty the King with Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg leaving the Drake. The picture was taken by 
Mr. Cribb of Southsea 
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UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler. 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues, 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Shaving 


A minister who was none too careful in his habits was induced 
by his friends to take the teetotal pledge. His health appeared to 
suffer, and his doctor ordered a glass of punch daily. ‘ Oh,” said 
he, “I dare not. Peggy, my old housekeeper, would tell the whole 
parish.” “When do you shave?” asked the doctor. “In the 
morning.” ‘ Then,” said the doctor, “shave at night, and when 
Peggy brings you up your hot water you can take your glass of 
punch just before going to bed.””. The minister appeared to improve 
in health and spirits. The doctor met Peggy soon after and said, 
“Pm glad to hear, Peggy, that your master is better.” “Indeed, 
sir, he’s better, but his brain’s affected ; there’s something wrang wi’ 
his mind.” “How?” ‘ Why, doctor, he used to shave at night 
before going to bed, but now he shaves after dinner, he shaves at 
night—he’s aye shavin’.”—C, Wilson, Park Road, Wellingborough. 


Pulpit Eloquence 


A London preacher was discoursing upon eternal punishment ; 
the time limit had passed and he had not yet reached his disquisition 
on the ways by which hell might be avoided. A small bell was 
rung to warn him that he must bring his sermon to anend. He 
floundered towards what he had intended for his serious conclusion. 
Before he had nearly reached it, and when still in regions of “ dark- 
ness, where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth,” the little 
bell tinkled for the second time, and in great confusion the preacher 
finished with his usual formula, “‘ A: blessing which, beloved brethren, 
I heartily wish you all.” F f 

A Catholic priest impressed upon his congregation that they 
must do what he told them or they would go “to the bottom of 
the bottomless pit.” : : 

A sermon on grace ended thus: ‘‘ My brethren, if yez have in 
yer hearts wan spark of 
heavenly grace, wather it; 
wather it continyally.” 

A preacher in an English 
church cried vehemently to 
his listeners, ‘‘ My friends, let 
not this world rob you of a 
peace which it can neither 
give nor take away.” 

It is said that the eloquent 
Bishop of Ripon enjoined 
upon his: hearers to, “ Take 
hold of your heart and look 
it straicht in the face.”— 
Miss G. M. Lynch, Hotel Royal, 
San Remo, Italy. 


Pat's Jump 

An Irishman was seen 
making great haste to catch 
MacBrayne’s steamer, but it 
had moved off before he 
reached the pier. One de- 
sperate jump and he landed 
on the deck, but knocked his 
head against a board and 
fell unconscious at the cap- 
tain’s feet. He regained 
consciousness when about a 
nile from the pier, and on 


looking back in gieat sur- 
prise he exclaimed, “ Be- 


gorra, captain, that was a 


jump !”—John Davidson, the 
Manse, Inchnadamph, Suther- 
landshire. 


Roses and Noses 


Two Scotsmen who, as 
their noses indicated, were 
very fond of a-“‘wee drap 0’ 
whusky,” met each other in 
the street one day. Sandy, 
thinking to take a rise out of 
Jock, exclaimed, ‘‘ Mon, Jock, 
your nose is unco’ like the 
last rose of summer.” “ Weel, 
mon,” replied Jock, “in that 
case it’s no left. blooming 
alone.”—P. Crean, 142, Albert 
Bridge Roud, Belfast. 


Our Jllustrated Chestnut. 


BRILLIANT REMARKS SOME PEOPLE MAKE 
Looks like a wet day, doesn’t it? 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


An Irish Request 
“ Plaise, sir,” said an Irishman to a coachman, “ would yez be so 
kind as to take my great coat here to Boston?” ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
driver, “ but how will you get it again?” “Oh, that’s mighty aisy,” 
said Pat “for sure I’ll remain inside of it.’—C. Wilson, Park Road, 
Wellingborough. 


The Light of the World 


A parson, diminutive in size and his head covered with hair of 
the most fiery hue, officiated one Sunday for a friend in a colliery 
village near Nottingham. The old-fashioned pulpit had a high 
desk over which the parson’s red head was hardly visible. This 
was too much for a burly collier seated immediately under the pulpit, 
who when he heard the text, “I am the Light of the World,” 
exclaimed to the clerk, Push him up a bit higher, mate; don’t let 
him burn in the socket.” —Miss K. L. Easton, Ryde House, Highfield 
Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. 

Unintentional 

A teacher giving a lecture on the rhinoceros found his class 
was not giving him all the attention it should. ‘“‘ Now, gentle- 
men,” he said, “if you want to realise the true hideous nature cf 


this animal you must keep your eyes fixed on me,’”—Miss Edith H. 
Hannay, Cove Castle, Cove, Dumbartonshive, N.B. 


Visionary 


An old crofter appeared before the Crofter Commission to apply 
for a reduction of rent, but the number of cattle on the farm led 
the sheriff to remark that surely the croft could not be in such a bad 
way as its owner would seek to show. ‘Och,’ replied the old 
fellow, ‘you should see the bit beasties.” ‘“ What are they like ?” 
inquired the sheriff. “They’re as lean, sir, as Pharaoh’s kine.” 
“How lean was that?” asked the sheriff, thinking he had cornered 
the applicant. Like a flash came back the answer, “So lean, my 
lord, that they could. only 
be seen in a_ vision.”—Miss 
E. McKeown, 17,  Ulsterville, 
Belfast. 


Something for her Neck 

A cottager’s wife was 
once telling a friend about 
her ‘‘courtin’ days” and 
said, “When my man an’ 
me was engaged ’e insisted 
on buying me a_ present 
although I didn’t want one. 
Says ’e, ‘Let me buy ye a 
ring with a stone in it.’ Says 
I, ‘havea ring and a brace- 
let, but if ye must buy me 
anything buy me something 
for my neck.’ An’ ’e did 
too; ’e bought mea cake 0’ 
soap.” F. G. F. Browne, 
Lissant Mount, Fairview Road, 
Oxton, Cheshire. 


In a Hurry 

A dandy was perambu- 
lating the street when he was 
stopped by a small boy who 
very politely asked him the 
time. Told that it was half- 
past ten the urchin replied 
with a grin, “ Well, you go 
and get your air cut at 
eleven.” The dandy pursued 
the boy into the arms of a 
policeman, who clutched him 
and demanded what was the 
matter. “Matter,” replied 
the dandy, “ that cheeky little 
beggar asked me the time 
just now and I told him it 
was half-past ten, to which 
he replied, ‘ You go and get 
your hair cut at eleven 
thensy?s now lfee-thatisncalle 
replied the policeman, ‘then 
what are you in such a hurry 
about, governor?  You’ve 
still got about twenty-five 
minutes to spare.” —Liew'enant 
C.J. Gwynne Bird, 47th Sikhs, 
Peshawur, 


Amey Buxton oF 
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The Welledressed Woman in Musical Comedy. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


This picture shows Miss Lydia West in ‘‘The Talk of the Town" at the Lyric Theatre. The ‘‘piece” is so elaborately millinered—the second act taking 
place at Madame Modiste's—that the stage looks like a dressmaker's establishment 
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MU hen Jerry Maude became engaged to 

Sylvia Cartwright he felt himself 
blessed above his deserts. In return he was willing to propitiate 
his good fortune by an oblation, however heavy. The oppor- 
tunity was afforded to him by his father-in-law-elect. A hint as 
to the disadvantages attaching to idle husbands fell upon ready ears. 
Jerry invested a portion of his ample capital in the purchase of an 
old-established wine business of the semi-shipping, semi-family, order. 
Fortunately for the welfare of the concern it possessed a capable 
manager. It was, perhaps, equally fortunate, in view of Jerry’s 
unorthodox views upon the furtherance of business, that the new 
proprietor’s visits to the office never occurred at Jess than weekly 
intervals. 

It was in March, a month before the date of their wedding, that 
Sylvia paid a first visit to his office. It had been an arrangement 
long planned, often delayed—so many mutual claims had intervened. 

As the dazzled clerk showed her into his private office Jerry’s 
eyes lit up in honest admiration. She came laughing gently to him, 

“ So, Jerry, this is your den—your spider’s web,” she cried. ‘* But 
how dingy. Poor boy!” 

“Tt was dingy,” admitted Jerry thirty seconds later. ‘ But now, 
if this is a spider’s web, good heavens! What a fly! Poor web ! 
It is i/luminated, broken to pieces, and lost at the same time. I can 
see no trace of it—only you.” 

He seated her in a leather-covered chair. His eyes swept the 
room, then fastened themselves upon her once more. He had seen 
a dull, bronzed halfpenny with a shining emerald set within its face. 
That was the best comparison he thought. 

After a while she grew serious. 

“And does it repay you, Jerry?” she asked. “This gloomy 
place, these dull hours here ?” 

Jerry pondered for a moment. 

“Tf you mean in a financial sense,” he replied, ‘‘I am afraid not. 
From what I can gather from Soames, my manager, the number of 
people who swallow a debtor’s conscience with their wine is astound- 
ing. The worst of it is that the majority of these are acquaintances 
of mine. Soames has been egging me on of late to speak to them 
about their accounts. So soon as I do they introduce reminiscences 
of the last day’s shooting or something of that kind that we had 
together. I can assure you it has become quite a relief to me when 
they go. As I only give up one day in the week to it I don’t mind 
much, but I shouldn’t care to lose so much money if I came more 
often.” 

Sylvia looked troubled. 

“ Jerry, dear, all this bother, and for me.” 

Jerry drew out a bottle of champagne from a recess. 

“‘ Bother and you,” he laughed, “‘the two words won’t blend. In 
any case this is the region of lesser antidotes. Shall we open this 
one ? ” 

Sylvia gave out a gasp of dismay. 

“Before lunch ! and I with a head weaker than a sparrow’s !” 
She passed to a table that held three or four filled glasses. ‘‘ This 
shall be my morning’s refreshment in defiance of your office. I drink 
to you in water !” 

She raised a glass to her lips. Jerry looked up from the bottle he 
held. 

“Don't,!”? he shouted. ‘ Don’t!” 

It was too late; she had drunk. Sylvia could do nothing 
ungracefully. She spluttered suppressedly. Jerry sprang hastily to 
her side. 

“ Sylvia!” he cried aghast, “ it was a sample of gin !” 

She was choking gently ; he led her to a chair. 

“Such a mouthful!” she exclaimed. ‘ Oh, Jerry, I must have 
swallowed nearly all of it! Water, please ! ” 

He was gone in an instant. A few moments later he was back, 
a glass of water in his hand. He came to an abrupt halt before her, 
a cold chill creeping through his frame. Hcr cyes were glowing ; 
she was laushing shortly, but it was not Sylvia’s lauzh. 


The Saving Clause of Innocence 
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By W. WH. Moebel. ee 


__ He held the glass towards her, She moved it aside. Then she 
laughed again. Jerry cast a wild glance about him. 

“ Sylvia,” he cried in agony. “ Sylvia, look at me !” 

Her eyes turned slowly upon him. It may have been the sight of 
his horror-struck countenance that added to her emotion. She 
leaned back in her chair. Then she laughed until a tear—a tiny 
pearl—stood in either eye. 

Jerry, gazing at her, set his teeth. A movement sounded from 
the outer office. The danger of intrusion brought him to his senses. 
He hastened through the door, closing it behind him. At his call 
the white-whiskered manager came to his side. 

“Send the clerks out at once,” he whispered fiercely. ‘ Any 
errands you like, No one must remain except yourself. Don’t ask 
questions. Do it!” 

When he returned to the private office Sylvia’s eyes had closed ; 
she was sleeping. For a full minute he stood, a hand pressed to each 
temple ; then he moved softly to the door. 

“Soames !” he whispered. He led the manager to the threshold. 
In hasty words he told him all. Then on tip-toe they entered the 
room. Soames’s eyes as they rested upon the figure of the sleeping 
girl grew filled with deferential wonder. 

“It sounds funny—but may I congratulate you, sir?” he 
whispered. 

Jerry shook his head impatiently. 

“At the moment—no!” he said. ‘*Confound the miserable 
gin !” he cried in a sudden rage. 

Seizing the glass he flung its contents recklessly into the fire. 
The spirit blazed up over the mantelpiece in a cloud of vivid flame. 
It was at that moment a voice sounded behind him. 

“ Hulloa,” it said in tones of utter astonishment. A man, open- 
mouthed, stood within the doorway. Almost ere the ejaculation had 
passed his lips Jerry and Soames were upon him. Ere his mouth 
had time to close he was back in the outer office once more. 

“What the devil is the meaning of it all, Maude ? ” he exclaimed. 
“Ts this a wine merchant’s office, a lunatic asylum—or worse? [| 
come here to ask you to send me a couple of dozen of claret, and this 
{Sas 

Jerry still had hold of his arm. 

Claret?” You shall have it—as a present. Soames knows 
what you have, don’t you, Soames ? Then that’s all right. Send you 
three dozen. Good-bye, Harman.” 

As Harman departed, bustled through the door, Jerry turned the 
key. Without the footsteps wavered, faltered, sounded again. 
Finally they died away. 

The two returned once more to the inner room. Jerry sinking 
down buried his face in his hands. 

“ Soames,” he said, “ you’re a married man ; you’ve been engaged 
yourself. You can understand the possible consequences to me if— 
if? 

Soames flung towards his employer a look of genuine com- 
passion. 

“T understand, sir. It will be a shock to the lady and a far- 
reaching one, perhaps,” his eyes lit up. ‘* There’s only one thing to 
do, sir,” he continued excitedly. ‘When the lady wakes up she 
must not know that she’s—in fact, she must remain in ignorance of 
what has happened. Oh, look, sir !” 

Sylvia’s eyelids fluttered. Her eyes opened; she sat erect. 
Soames had turned to escape, but Jerry seized fast hold of one of his 
coat-tails. 

“As I was. saying,” he began rapidiy, “you will ship that 
consignment to—to China, exactly according to the instructions, and 
you will be particularly careful not to forget to discover what was 
wrong with that port which arrived yesterday. And—I think that 
is all.” 

Soames released departed in haste. Jerry turned to pore over 
the pages of an open ledger that lay at hand. 

Jerry, Jerry!” 

He turned with a feigned start. 
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“What happened 
Jerry ? I remember drink 
ing some horrible _ stuff, 
then I must have fallen 
asleep.” 

Jerry strode to her side. 

“Were you asleep, 
darling? And I never 
knew it. You see Soames 
came in just then and we 
were absorbed in dry 
business details.” 

She rose to her feet with 
rather a wry little laugh. 

“The atmosphere of a 
wine office appears some 
_what heavy,” she said. 

“Sylvia, you have been 
bored,” he cried. “I am 
sorry. Forgive me.” 

She forgave him in 
the prettiest imaginable 
manner. 

It was in the September 
following their marriage 
that Mr. and Mrs. Maude 
were seated in the second 
row of chairs upon the 
crowded Eastbourne parade. 
Upon the corresponding 
front seats were two men. 
One was scanning the 
visitors’ list ; he turned to 
his neighbour. 

“ Maude,” he remarked, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Geoffery 
Maude.” — Jerry _ started. 
The voice was Harman’s. 
“So he’s married.  Curi- 
ously enough it was in 
connection with that fellow 
that I underwent one of the 
most extraordinary experi- 
ences of my lifetime. He 
played about with a wine 
business for a while. I 
used to get some stuff there 
owing to the astounding 
credit they gave. Well, 
one day I went there to get 
some cheap claret. Gad! 
I shall never forget it. In 
the first place the outer 
office was deserted.” 

Jerry rose. He touched 
his wife upon the arm, but 
she remained motionless. 

“So I went into the 
private room. The scene 
there nearly stunned me. 
*Pon my soul I hardly 
expect you to believe me. 
Just as I entered there was 
a great sheet of curious- 
looking flame flaring up 
from the fire right into the 
Troom. It was a darkish 
day although it was in 
March—the 16th, I re- 
member the date perfectly 
—and this blazing thing lit 
up the room in the most 
weird way, And this is 
what it showed me: Maude 
and his manager, jaws 
dropped, eyes starting from 
their heads, staring at the 
figure of a girl unconscious 
in an arm chair. Good 


PARLIAMENTARY EXPRESSIONS OTHERWISE EXPRESSED 


Motion 


PARLIAMENTARY EXPRESSIONS OTHERWISE EXPRESSED 
Bill fell through 
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heavens! She was a 
beautiful girl. The flame 
was lighting up her face as 
I looked. It was ashy 
pale. That was all I saw. 
They caught sight of me 
and bustled me out ere | 
could say Jack Robinson. 
The day after that Maude 
sent me down three dozen 
of the most excellent 
Chateau claret—a present 
mind you. JI had half a 
mind to go for the police 
at the time, the whole 
business looked so fishy. 
On several occasions after- 
wards I tried to get the 
hang of the thing from 
Soames, the manager. But 
he would never say a word. 
Maude gave up the busi- 
ness shortly after that and, 
mark this, Soames, a 
fellow who was without a 
penny, has it now. How 
do you explain that ?” 

“Tt is as well for some 
husbands that wives have 
not the gift of looking back- 
wards,” mused his neigh- 
bour cynically. 

Jerry’s eyes in guilty 
confusion turned to seek 
those of his wife; she was 
already threading her way 
through the maze of chairs. 
Emerged from the throng 
she turned to face him, her 
eyes dilated, a vivid flush 
upon her face. 

“The 16th of March,” 
she cried. “My day—at 
your office. Oh, Jerry !” 

He told her all — of 
necessity. She lifted a 
burning face. 

“And —did I look 
horrible ?” 

Jerry passed his arm 
through hers. 

“If any other woman 
could look as you did then 
she would never know 
another instant’s sobriety.” 

So she forgave him— 
for the second time.  In- 
deed, to this day Mrs. 
Maude is a firm upholder 
of hypocrisy so long as it 
be in a good cause. 


A ‘ Tatler” Chestnut. 
—Two friends went to- 
gether to see a state func- 
tionin London. They stood 
in the crowd behind one 
another. Presently the one 
who stood behind saw his 
friend’s pocket handkerchief 
hanging out of his pocket 
and quietly pulled it out 
and put itin his own. No 
sooner had he done so than 
a hand cautiously appeared 
over his shoulder and a voice 
in his ear said, ‘Ere, matey, 
’ere’s yer snufi-box back ; I 
didn’t know yer was one of 
us.” 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Huttom Mitchell. 


He: They got married and went off on their new motor car 
She: Where did they spend their honeymoon ? 
He: In hospital 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


| 
| 


Kind Old Gentleman (to boy crying): What’s the matter, Kind Old Gentleman: Any brothers ? 


my little Why don’t you go home? Boy: One—e’s at the University 
Teo: Got i oie ae Kind Old Gentleman: Surely he can afford to look after 


Kind Old Gentleman: Where’s your father and mother? you. What fees does he pay? : : 
Boy: Got none Boy: ’E don’t pay no fees, ’e’s in a bottle; ’e was born wi 


Kind Old Gentleman: Have you any sisters? two ’eads 
Boy: No 
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A Popular Novelist Illustrated by Hl. M. Bateman. 
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‘‘God’s Good Man,” Miss Corelli’s latest success 
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‘The Sorrows of Satan” “The Romance of Two Worlds” 
THE HUMOUR OF BOOK TITLES 


How our artist interprets the titles to four of Miss Marie Corelli's most popular books 
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The ldumour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 
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AT THE ZOO 


Lord of Creation: Wot’s this ‘ere, Maria? 
Maria (reading notice): It’s the laughing jackass 
Lord of Creation (indignantly): Well, wot’s ’e laughing at? 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Mother and Daughter.—Lady Cottenham and the Lady Mary 
Pepys, whose portraits are given on another page, are the most 
devoted mother and daughter in Mayfair, and everyone remembers 
with what pride the countess watched the clocutionary efforts of her 
gifted child who at nine years gave the promise whic’ she has since 


fulfilled of being one of our best aristocratic 
amateur actresses. This was the period 
when she recited to royalty, and for charity 
purposes gave in the season at the Meister- 
singers’? Club the “Story of the Faithful 
Soul,” Tennyson’s ‘May Queen,” and 
“ Somebody’s Darling.” Lady Mary has 
grown into a beautiful woman and is sup- 
posed to have inherited her histrionic talents 
from her grandfather, the Charles Pepys 
Lord Chancellor and first Lord Cottenham. 
Her great-grandfather on her mothet’s 
side of her family was Lord Chief Justice 
Ellenborough. Indeed, there are few girls 
even in the peerage who can trace more 
men of letters and valour in their line on 
both sides of her house than the Lady Mary, 
for her mother traces her descent far back 
to the distinguished Gaelic family of Dallas, 
and that division of it who subsequently 
founded the estate of Dallas in Jamaica. 
Another Dallas of her family was a great 
lawyer in the sixteenth century in Edinburgh 
and Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, 
and Lady Cottenham’s own mother was the 
Hon. Frances Henrietta Law, widow of 
Charles des Vceux and daughter of the first 
Lord Ellenborough. 


A Royal Love Match.—The engage- 
ment of the young Duke of Saxe-Coburg to 
Princess Victoria Adelaide of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg is one of 
the KXaiser’s matches. He has taken quite 


a fatherly interest in the young prince ever since he succeeded to his 
uncle’s throne, and during his residence at Potsdam with his regent 
he has been quite like one of the imperial family, being the chosen 
friend of the Kaiser’s favourite son, Prince Fitel. 
met the young princess, who is a niece of the Empress. 


people are remotely related to one another, 
the bride-elect being a great-granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria’s half-sister. In appear- 
ance she is dark-complexioned and preity 
though somewhat fragile-looking. It is not 
a particularly brilliant alliance for Duke 
Charles Edward, but as he is one of the 
wealthiest Zav¢zs in Germany he can afford 
to make a love match. 


The late Lord Kenmare.—Lord Ken- 
mare owned 20,c00 acres of the most 
beautiful scenery in the world. Descended 
fron. an English settler of the unromantic 
name of Brown the Kenmares have lived in 
Killarney since the days of Queen Elizaheth, 
The family seat, Killarney House, is a 
picturesque building on which the late earl 
spent a quarter of a million ; one of its chief 
beauties is the private chapel where many 
distinguished ‘’verts” have been. received 
into the Church. Lord and Lady Kenmare 
have always been devout Catholics, and 
curiously enough both their fathers em- 
braced. the religious life. The late earl’s 
father lived for many years and died an 
inmate of the Trappist monastery at Mount 
Mellary, co. Waterford, whilst Lord Charles 
Thynne—Lady Kentuare’s father—was a 
jviest of the Roman Church. Lord Ken- 
mare was a kindly, courteous gentleman and 
one of the few peers who remained faithful 
to Mr. Gladstone in his Home Rule policy. 


PRINCE OSCAR OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY 


The eldest son of the Crown Prince of Sweden and 
Norway, who is to marry Princess Margaret of Connaught. 
He and his betrothed were both born in 1882. His full 
name is Oscar Frederick Williain Olaf Gustavus Adolphus 


Here he constantly Cenis tunnel. 


The young 


LEOPOLD, DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA 


The only son of the late Duke of Albany, King Edward's 
youngest brother. The duchy is inherited through the 
Prince Consort, the husband of Queen Victoria. The 
duke is known by the name of ‘‘ Charles Edward,"’ once so 
famous in Stuart romance. He has just been betrothed to 
Princess Victoria Adelaide, a niece of the German Empress 
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A Lonely Emperor.—The loneliest old man in Europe to-day is 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
aides-de-camp, he is intimate with none of them. 
occupied with their own affairs. 
the younger, {the Archduchess Valerie, is not a very cheering com- 


Surrounded:by ministers, officers, anc 
His daughters are 
The eldest lives in Bavaria, whilst 


panion. She has only two topics of con- 
versation for her father—how he is to econo- 
mise so as to provide fortunes for her Jarge 
family and to bid him prepare for the world 
to come. These subjects do not appeal to 
the aged monarch. There is only one 
human being in the world whom he trusts 
unreservedly and consu'ts in every difficulty, 
and that is a woman. 


A Woman Behind the Throne.— Many 
years ago when Madame Kattie Schratt was 
a brilliant star at the Hofburg Theatre in 
Vienna she was presented by the Empress 
to Francis Joseph, and has ever since main- 
tained an extraordinary ascendency over her 
sovereign. Kind-hearted and generous, 
Madame Schratt is spoken well of by all the 


world. She has only one fault—incurable 
extravagance. She buys everything that is 


offered to her and then gives it away. Over 
and over again has the Emperor paid her 
debts. Up till now she has refiained from 
mixing in politics, but rumour asserts that 
she has been won over to thé Radicals on 
the occasion of her recent visit to Hungary ; 
consequently there is much excitement in 
Vienna. 

Kossuth II.—Franz Kossuth, the lcadcr 
of the Hungarian Home Rule party, might 
be an Englishman. Most of his youth was 
spent in this country, and he speaks English 
as though it were his mother tongue; in 
fact, he knows very little German. Almost 


born in exile, the greater part of his life has been passcd abroad ; 
he has only lived ten years altogether in Hungary. 
days he was an engineer and helped in constructing the Mont 
He also built a bridge across the Nile near Cairo. 
On the death of his father he returned to his native land and was 


In his early 


received with a tumultuous ovation by the 
people, but not by the Independent party, 
who resented his intrusion into political 
life. 


A Parnell of Hungary.—However, in six 
months Franz Kossuth managed to get 
himself accepted as their leader. In manner 
he is formal and reserved, and in the many 
strange scenes which have taken place in 
the Hungarian Parliament he is one of the 
few members who have never been known 
to transgress the rules of public decorum. 
His politics are extreme ; he will have no 
link between Austria and Hungary but the 
nominal one of allegiance to the Empcror. 
It is said that bis recent interview with 
Francis Joseph was brought about through 
the intervention of a lady. 


The ex-King of Dahomey Lends his 
Crown.—It is officially announced that 
Behanzin, ex-King of Dahomey, who is an 
exile in the island of Martinique, has 
decided to send to the colonial section of 
the Liége Exposition, soon to be opened, 
his crown and royal mantle. The crown, 
which is shaped like a Derby hat, is silver- 
plated and of exquisite design. It was 
made by the best jewellers of Abomey. 
The King’s mantle is now, alas ! very much 
dilapidated, but the red velvet can still be 
recognised as a remnant of a royal glory 
that has departed. 
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Captains of Industry at Home: No. I.—Lord Armstrong. 


Copyright cf “The Tatler” 
Lord Armstrong is one of the foremost of north-country magnates and the head of the famous Elswick Works, the greatest private arsenal and engineering 
works in Great Britain. Baron Armstrong was born in 1863 and was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. He received his title in 1908. He 
is the grandnephew of the late Lord Armstrong, so famous in connection with armaments and shipbuilding, and the peerage was recreated in his favour. 
This portrait was taken by ‘‘ The Tatler’s” photographers, Campbell and Gray, at Lord Armstrong's house in Eaton Square 
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& 203 or, the Pseudo-Scientific Young Man. 


Hs was a young man with a pseudo-scientific turn of mind. He 

had at intervals read hurriedly some of the more popular 
works of science and remembered with a greater or less degree of 
inaccuracy some of the more interesting portions of what he read. 
To his friends he spoke at large of psychology, and the good simple 
souls were impressed. They told him that it must be a most 
fascinating work—this probing into the unknown. At this he would 
smile wearily, not denying the fascination of the work but laying 
stress on the immense laboriousness required and the little that he 
personally could hope to achieve. To do him justice he had no 
notion what a perfectly appalling liar he was. 

At the same time he was not altogether a feol. Occasionally he 
met an expert, and he was quick to detect the presence of an expert. 
Then his note changed and he went into the minor. He became a 
very humble worm. He could not permit himself to call himself a 
student. Every moment he could snatch from an exceptionally busy 
life was given up to study of course—chiefly to the study of 
psychology. But that amounted to nothing ; he would not say more 
than that he was deeply interested. 

And then he would make the expert talk ; as a rule the learncd 
man was willing. Learning is rarely appreciated, and this young 
man’s homage gave it something in the nature of a day out. 
Learning drew back the curtain and exhibited the arcana—the new 
lines that were being taken, the new theories that were being formed, 
the newest discoveries that had been made. The young man 
listened with silent reverence, occasionally asking an_ intelligent 
question, playing his game very carefully lest his fundamental 
ignorance and want of education should betray him. After that he 
would seek out his pleasant, simple friends, and for whole days his 
conversation would be full of chopped expert. ‘ How on earth do 
you manage to know these things ?” the more admiring would ask. 
As he could hardly say that they simply constituted his partial 
recollection of what he had been told the day before he would observe 
that there was no royal road to learning. 

He did realiy take a mild interest in psychology, though not strong 
enough to overcome his laziness or to make him read any text book 
fairly. He would even occasionally make a little experiment and 
keep a record of it, couched so far as possible in scientific phrases 
and embellished with one or more German terms and with marginal 
references in red ink to various learned works. 

If he no longer amuses himself and bores his friends and brings 
himself into contempt with his enemies by posing as one deeply 
read in psychology it is in consequence of one of these little experi- 
ments. He had called on a man of great learning at three in the 


Tihe Little Old Man of the 


heodosia Countess of Cottenham and her 
daughter, the Lady Mary Pepys, are 

the possessors of a quartette of hapales, the 
fascinating grotesques in fur commonly known 
as marmosets. These are of two varieties 
—the ‘little old man of the woods,” the 
outstit?, or white-tufted ear kind, which 
carries a rich pale chinchilla grey coat, the 
other being the Jacchus penicillatus, or black- 
tufted. One of these is said to be the smallest 


THEODOSIA 


COUNTESS OF COTTENHAM 


TWO PRETTY MARMOSETS 
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By Barry Pain. 


afternoon, and had played the humble worm and the patient seeker 
after truth to perfection. Great learning had said some distinctly 
complimentary things. Great learning had found that there were 
very few young men nowadays, alas! who were thus willing to 
interest themselves. Great learning gave him a prolix account of 
its new book, of the cabal which had been formed against it, and 
of its special discoveries which had been coolly stolen—there was 
no other word for it—by men of Jess karning and of no principle 


at all. To all of this the young man listened with real interest and 
delight. As he left the house a glance at his watch told him that it 


was twenty minutes past three. This was really most extraordinary. 
He could have sworn that he had been listening to the professor for 
at least two hours, and be had been listening with the deepest 
interest, as indeed behoved a man who intended to pick up as much 
as he could and use it afterwards, 

Here then was a case, one of many cases, in which popular 
opinion was wholly wrong. According to the popular idea the fact 
that he was interested should have made the time seem to pass 
much more quickly than it really did. He had now found by actual 
experiment that the very reverse took place; he had only been at 
the professor’s house twenty minutes, and it had seemed to him that 
he had been there for two hours. Where was the exp!anation ? 

Was it not possible, he asked himself, that the ciror had been 
caused by his subconscious mind applying to the professor’s con- 
versation a standard suitable to ordinary social conversation? The 
number of things that had struck him, and the amount of interest 
that he had received, were about the same that he would have 
received in two hours of ordinary social conversation. The professor’s 
talk, fuller of suggestion and more closely packed with thought, had 
got all this into the twenty minutes. The theory seemed to him to 
be good enough. Most theories seemed to him to be good enough. 

His own rooms were close by, and he was anxious to commit to 
paper as soon as possible a record of his curious experience and of 
the theory by which he explained it. So he took a sheet of fair 
white paper and ruled a broad margin for his red ink references to 
undoubted authorities. After a moment’s thought he headed it, 
“ Some errors in time judgment.” 

The title was simple and modest and he liked it. Then he 
looked at his watch again and saw that it was still twenty minutes 
past three and likely to remain so; and at that moment the clock 
outside struck six. Then, | regret to say, he threw his watch on the 
floor and stamped on it. 

But he never wrote that essay, which after all is something to 
the good. 


Woods 


amc lis Owners. 


ever imported; it is scarcely the size of a 
mouse. ‘The tails of all the little monkeys, in 
which they curl up sufficiently to hide them- 
seves, are more than twice the length of their 
bodies, and are beautifully ring-marked in 
tortoiseshell colouring. Their jackets have the 
markings of a pheasant. They live on fruit 
and nuts, and play about the fern pots 
on the dinner table to the amusement of 
everybody. 
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IRRESISTIBLE CHARITY COLLECTORS. 


THE TEN DOGS WHO 
COLLECT £350 A YEAR 


Probably the most irresistible col- 
lectors in a good cause to be found 
anywhere in England are the col- 
lecting dogs of the London and South- 
Western Railway Servants’ Orphan- 
age. There are ten of these dogs 
at work—their portraits are given 
here with the names of their respec- 
tive owners. The dogs collected 
over £350 for the orphanage during 
1904. London Jack I. the pre- 
decessor of the present collecting dog 
at Waterloo Station who died some 
time ago, also collected some £25, 
He is now in a stuffed condition 
and continues his go0d work in a 
glass case at Waterloo, to which is 
2ttached a money slot. In addition 
tu chese ten dogs at present collect- 


THE CHAMPION COLLECTOR-LONDON JACK 1}. 
Owned by Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Wickens. 


Elms Station and a member of the Orphanage Board of Management 


SOUTHAMPTON WEST JACK 


Owned by Mr. E. West, 
ampton West Station 


[hd 


BOURNEMOUTH GIP 


ticket collector at 


South- 


Owned by Mr. J. Walbridge, shunter at Bournemouth 


Central Station 


r 


EASTLEIGH ROVER 


Owned by Messrs. W. H. Clewer and R. Gillinghair, 
Eastleigh Station (Clewer is an old boy of the London 


and South-Western Railway Orphanage) 


Owned by Mr. W. G. Found, clerk at Holsworthy 


Owned by Mr. E. May, booking clerk at Southampton 


Owned 
Station 


by 


(a 


HOLSWORTHY LASSIE 


Station 


SOUTHAMPTON GYP 


Station 


TEDDINGTON JACK 


Mrs ymunkes 
member of the Orphanage Board 
Management) 


Hayes, clerk at Nine Elms 


of 


Owned 


Owned 


Mr. Wickens is a mechanic at Nine 


by 


by 


Mr. G. 


Mr. 
Barnstaple Town: Station 


ing there are two others in course 
of training. One is Basingstoke 
Jack and the other Fratton Jim: 
both will be at work shortly. Some- 
times if there is a gathering near their 
stations the dogs gather much grist for 
the orphanage, which was founded in 
1885 |to feed, clothe, and educate 
the’ fatherless children of men who 
at the time of their death were in 
the service of the South-Western 
Railway. The orphanage is managed 
by a working committee composed 
entirely of railway men. Anyone 
who wishes to send a larger sub- 
scription than can convenientl- be 
placed in the dogs’ collecting boxes 
can send it to the secretary, Mr H. 
G. Warne. Superintendent’s Office, 
London and South-Western Rail- 
way, Nine Elms Station 


ANDOVER TAFF 


Smith, 
Station 


pumper at Fullerton 


BARNSTAPLE VIC 


E. C. Watkins,  stationmaster, 


WIMBLEDON NELL 


Owned by Mr. G. Brockwell, mechanic at Nine Elis 


Station 


(a 


member of 


the Orphanage 
Management) 


Board of 
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Our Photographic Competition—The 
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Six Prizewinmners. 


SAMOYEDE DOGS 


Second Prize—Mrs. E. Turner, Shipton Manor, Andoversford, R.S.O., Glos. 


A MOUSE’S NEST IN A LOAF 
Third Prize—J. Coster, 21, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne 


A CORNER OF THE LIBRARY, BRITISH MUSEUM 
Fourth Prize—H. A. Stanley Kelhann, British Museum, W.C. 


Je pay each week the sum of ONE GUINEA for the best snap- 
shot which we receive during that week. All the letters in 

this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THE TATLER, 
Great New Street, London, and all photographs, exclusive of the 
prizewinners, will be returned immediately if accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope, except those we desire to retain 
for publication. For these we pay HALF-A-GUINEA each for the 
copyright. [very photograph must have plainly written on the back 
the name and address of the sender and a clear description of the 
subject. Only one photograph may be sent at one time. The nega- 
tive is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following subjects :— 

“Arch Rock,” Mrs. Seymour Arnold, 26th Light Cavalry Lines, 
Secunderabad. 

“ The Ambassador’s Hail ” W. A. McDiarmid, R.A. Mess, Europa, 
Mediterranean. 


LAUNCH OF A CORNISH LIFEBOAT 
Fifth Prize—Cyril U. Whitney, 21, Nicosia Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 


“ Exchanging Confidences,” W. E. Little, Bank House, Dawlish. 

“ Nest of the Reed Bunting,” H. A. Spowart, 11, Parks Rd., Oxford, 

“Evening on the Lake,” A. J. Oliver, Government Telegraph 
Department, Alipore. 

“To Market on a Dusty Morning,” L. S. Durell, 109, Roxboro’ 
Road, Harrow. 

“ Derelict,” E. C. Jeffery, Elm Bank, Manningham, Yorks. 

“Cloud and Sea off Helizoland,” G. H. E. Hudson, University, 
Lirmingham. 

“The Bonnie Doon,” H. S. Jacques, Gloucester House, Cheltenham. 

“ Going to the Market,” KX. Fraser, 44, Polwarth Ter., Edinburgh. 

“ Paddlers,” G. H. Mawson, Magdalen College School, Oxford. 

“He Cometh Not,’ she Said,” W. Bolding Monement, Wey- 
bourne, Holt, Norfolk. 

“ Hermit’s Hut,” S. Swinden, 28, Conway Drive, Harehills Road, 
Leeds. 

“In Winter’s Grip,” Miss Ford, Parkfield, Wilmston, Chesham. 


“THIS IS WHAT | CALL COMFORT” 


“| WONDER IF THAT'S THE MASTER COMING” 


Sixth Prize—Mrs. Turner, Beech Hill Vicarage, Reading, Berks 
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“Ievery Cloud has a Silver Lining.” 


The first prize in ‘‘ The Tatler” Photographic Competition, won by A. E. Relph, 46, St. Gabriel’s Road, Brondesbury, 
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HOW THE TASTES OF THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY CHIL 


Mr, Barrie’s “Peter Pan” at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


Ellis & Halery Ellis & Walery j 
MR. DU MAURIER AS ‘‘MR. DARLING,” AND THE NURSERY DOG MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD AS ‘MRS. DARLING,” AND HER CHILDREN, 


Ellis & Watery : 
THE RETURN OF THE CHILDREN FROM THE NEVER-NEVER LAND { 
| 
4 


Mr. Barrie's charming entertainment for children seems to have given the suggestion for The Gollywog, which is now running at the Coliseum on the opposite side of 
the street. Note, for instance, the nursery frieze 


4 1005) THE TATLER 


DOMINATE THE AMUSEMENTS OF GROWN-UP PEOPLE. 


“Tine Gollywog’? as Played at the Coliseum Music Hall. 


* Campbell Campbell & Gray 
THE GOLLYWOG MAKES HIS APPEARANCE IN THE NURSERY THE END OF THE GOLLYWOG 


Campbell & Gray 


THE GOLLYWOG DANCING ON THE WOODEN SOLDIER’S PEDESTAL 


In this ‘children's nursery scene" (invented by Mr. Will Bishop, the ballet master of the house, with music by Mr. Walter Slaughter) Mr. Bishop plays the part of 
the Gollywog who takes the place of the wooden soldier. Suspended by the neck to that worthy's pole he gyrates in the funniest way until he falls off 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The Imitative Spirit. 
modern world seems to be getting assimilated. 
This is specially noticeable at the present 
moment in the theatres and the music-halls, 
which, though rivals, imitate one another very 
closely in some points. Thus Mr. Barras- 
ford, taking his cue from Covent Garden 
further up the street, put on a little operatic 
company at the Lyceum. He has now been 
followed at the Alhambra, where a capital 
French trio give us the prison scene from 
Faust, while the Palace has actually had a 
new opera, The Knights of the Road, written 
for it by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. I must 
congratulate Mr. H. A. Lytton on his excellent 
“book,” which has supplied Sir Alexander 
with a subject worthy of his score. 


The Dominant Child.—Another case of 
imitation is Zhe Gollywog at the Coliseum, 
which has surely been suggested by Peter Pan 
across the road. In any case the Coliseum 
entertainment is most excelient. It is very 
remarkable, and I think altogether admir- 
able, that the demands of children should 
affect all our entertainments, for what is 
good for a child cannot be bad for its 
elders. Therefore it is with great pleasure 
I learn that Zhe Dancing Doll at the- 
Empire has put up the receipts £500 per 
week, This is a most charming entertain- 
ment which I can see again and again. It 
is a far greater delight to a child than 
pantomime, and its success with grown- 
ups ought to suggest a moral to the pur- 
veyors of that dreadful ‘‘ entertainment,” 


““My Lady Nicotine.”—In 
My Lady Nicotine at the 
Alhambra Mr. Charles Wilson 
has told the story of tobacco in 
the terms of ballet. There are = 
five scenes, beginning in Vir- 
ginia in the eighteentb century, 
going on to Turkey for the 
cigarette and to Holland for 
pipes and cigars, while the last 
two scenes dealing with the discovery of Nico- 
tina and the abode of My Lady Nicotine are 
purely fantastic. In the last scene we have 
the usual ingredients of ballet, including the 
grand march. It is curious how strong the 
formula of ballet remains. 


« Fornston 


A NEW DRAMATIST 
Mr. Roland Bottomley 


Everything in the 


The O.U.D.S. Venture.—A Greek comedy 
has once more been played by the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society, possibly as a 
delicate compliment to the predominant taste 
for classics in that ancient seat of learning. 


THE PILLOW-CASE DANCE _ IN 


“PETER PAN” 


This picture, taken by Ellis and Walery, shows Miss Pauline Chase in the underground scene 


in Peter Pan at the Duke of York's 


The first performance of 7he Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes took place on Wednesday,' to be 
repeated each evening for a week. A special 
train was run from Cambridge on the Satur- 
day, and booking for the seats has been as 
brisk as thirteen years ago, when the O.U.D.S. 


Richard Brown 


MR. GEORGE GRAVES AS 


“WIDOW TWANKEY” 


made such an extraordinary success with 7he 
Frogs. Now, as then, Sir Hubert Parry has 
supplied special incidental music and choruses. 
All the most important classical scholars in 
the university, from the vice-chancellor and 
the professor Of Greek downwards, were on the 
committee, and the junior proctor, Mr. J. L. 
Myres (Christ Church), superintended the 
archeological details. Mr. A. D. Godley and 
Mr. C, Cookson, both distinguished tutors of 
Magdalen College, and Mr. C. Bailey, a 
classical tutor of Balliol College, undertook 
the stage-management. 


A New Playwright. — Mr. Roland 
Bottomley, whose farcial comedy, Zhe J- 
pertinence of Nancy, was recently produced 
successfully at the Pier Theatre, St. Leonards, 
made his first appearance on the stage in 
Sir Henry Irving’s memorable production of 
Olivia. After some five years under the 
Irving régime at the Lyceum Mr. Bottomley 
migrated to the Royalty with the Bourchiers, 
appearing in several of their most notable 
successes. Other important engagements 
have been under the managements of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, Mr. Alexander, the Kendals, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and Mr. Frank 

Curzon. Mr. Bottomley, who resides in 
a quaint, many-gabled old dwelling in 
Bedford Park, is also the author of that 
amusing one-act play entitled A Ouiet 
svening. His brother Robert is the 
clever boy who made such a hit in 


\ One Summers Day at the Comedy a 


‘ew years ago. 


Bad Business.—Mr. Froh- 
man on his arrival on our 
shores stated that the chief 
cause of the poor support of 
the theatres this winter has 
been the dearth of good 
plays. But it might also be 
suggested that a contributory 
cause is the dearth of comfort 
in pit and gallery. In some 
theatre galleries the seats are built of concrete 
with a boarding of wood, and they cost 1s. 
There is usually a noisy bar in close proximity. 
At the Coliseum everybody gets a separate 
seat and a carpeted floor for 6d., and the pro- 
gramme all over the house costs 1d. 


hichard Brown 


AND AS HIMSELF 


He has made a great success in the pantomime at the Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool. He returns to Veronique 
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MR. HENRY LYTTON AS ‘LIEUTENANT REGGIE DRUMMOND" AND MISS 


With your mocking eyes and your dainty pose 
And your dear little naughty retroussé nose, 
As you frou-frou along in your furbelows, 

My Ellaline. 
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Stage Pictoria! Publishing Co. 
AGNES FRASER AS “ELLA LEWIN” AT THE LYRIC 


You're a shocking tease, you're a sad coquette, 
Yet once when those eyes were soft and wet 
Your love looked out, and I shan't forget 

My Ellaline. 


BABE TALLER. 


Will a 


Fornswon & Moffinann 


MR. J. E. VEDRENNE 


Co-manager of the Court Theatre 


ifecrenete ! 


That is the theatrical Abracadabra of 
the moment ; the word to conjure with, to 
call the spirit which makes great acting from 
the vasty deep in which it lies buried and to 
reunite the playhouse with the playgoe’s who 
have for so long left it severely alone, though 
who the people are who go to plays if they 
are not playgoers it would be difficult for the 
non-theatrical mind to discover. 

Six months and more ago 
when Mr, J. H. Leigh was having 
the Court Theatre rebuilt he 
announced it was his intention 
to make it the répertoir2 theatre 
of London, and under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. E. Vedrenne and 
Mr. Granville Barker the plays 
which have been produced and 
those which are underlined to 
be given between now and July 
undoubtedly justify what was 
then claimed for it. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree has like- 
wise determined to make a réper- 
toire out of the plays he has 
produced at His  Majesty’s 
Theatre since he built that magnificent house. 
It cannot be forgotten that under Sir Henry 
Irving’s rule the Lyceum often offered a 
répertoire. 

Mr, George Alexander, too, now that he 
has produced Mr. Sutro’s A/ollentrave on 
Women, will have time to turn his attention 
to the pleasant task of preparing for occa- 
sional revival certain of the plays which he 


MR. S. JAMES 


MR. DE VRIES 


Who is a répertoire in himself, playing seven characters 
in A Case of Arson at the Royalty 


Of the Lyric, Hammersmith 


has done at the St. James’s, thus proving his 
allegiance to the new movement. 

At the Comedy, likewise, if the public 
accepts the revival of Our /Vat as it accepted 
the revival of Charley's Aunt, Mr. Frank 
Curzon will undoubtedly adopt the policy of 
reviving for short runs plays which have 
achieved success elsewhere, and the short 
run of an old play is essentially in the spirit 
of the répcrtoire. 

Two men, however, are busily engaged 
in furthering the idea of the répertoire pure, 
simple, and undiluted. They are Mr. Philip 


Carr and Mr. J. T. Grein. Mr. Carr’s 
enthusiasm has no doubt been stimulated 
by the Mermaid Society revivals at the 


Royalty Theatre. At that house or some 
other he is busily engaged in forming what 
will be a permanent stock company to play 
not only Shakspere and other old English 
dramatists but to revive modern plays and 
produce translations of such contemporary 
foreign work as are not likely to be done at 
other houses. 

When, asa rule, a fore'gn play is given on 
the English stage it is invariably an adapta- 
tion, but at Mr. Carr’s theatre simple trans- 
lations will be used, so that the atmosphere 
which is so essential a portion of the play 


may be preserved. There will be two seasons 
in London—a spring and an autumn. The 
former will last from Easter Monday until 
the end of June and the latter from 
September 1 until the end of November. 
The summer interval will be devoted to a 
provincial tour, so that if London is not found 
ready to support the enterprise for the whole 
year round the company will still be able to 
be kept together. Preparations are so far 
advanced that Mr..Carr will start at Easter 
with a Shakspere revival. 

Mr. Grein’s scheme is probably more 
extensive and expensive than Mr. Carr’s, for 
his estimate of the weekly expenses of what 
he calls his English répertoire theatre is 
put down at £600. By guaranteeing engage- 
ments for a year and doing away with the 
star system in favour of an ensemble Mr. 
Grein wisely proposes to avoid the necessity 
of paying enormously inflated salaries, while 
he even contemplates the possibility of 
allowing the members of the company to 
cnjoy part of the annual profits as is done 
at the Théatre Francais and certain of the 
German theatres, conditions which are 
decidedly different from the present un- 
certain and precarious ones under which 
actors work to-day. Unlike Mr. Carr, Mr. 
Grein would appropriately have the English 
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MR. J. T. GREIN 


The well-known critic 
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Répertoire Theatre Arrive im London ? 


Foknston & Hoffmann 


MR. GRANVILLE BARKER 


Co-manager of the Court Theatre 


repertoire theatre live entirely on the product 
of English dramatic art. 

While the West-end is awakening to the 
value of the répertoire system it has been 
flourishing unrecognised in the suburbs by 
what is called the playgoing community. 
The movement has been notably fostered by 
Mr. Samuel James, the manager of the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith; the proprietor of 
the New Theatre Royal, Croy- 
don; the managing director of 
the Theatre Royal, Windsor, 
and the owner of two smaller 
theatres in the north of England ; 
and the new proprietor and 
manager of the Grand Theatre, 
Islington. Mr. James may be 
described as a manager-actor to 
distinguish him from the actor- 
manager, for although a well- 
known provincial leading man 
he has practically given up acting 
for the last two years to devote 
himself entirely to management. 
He has found that by keeping 
his own company he-can afford 
to pay very much better artists 
than the touring manager could possibly take 
to him. In addition to also doing a great 
deal of stock work at his Croydon theatre 
Mr. James intends to run the Grand, Islington, 
on the same lines, adding from time to time a 
star actor which his stock company will 
support in exactly the same way as the old 
stock companies in the provinces used to 
support the London stars on tour, 


Guttenberg 


MR. RICHARD FLANAGAN 


Who has made a point of running Shakspere for a 
season at the Queen's, Manchester 
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Mr. Fred Terry’s Gallantry at the New Theatre. 


| 
4 
4 
4 
| 
| 
a 
a 


Mr. Terry plays the part of an English baronet who smuggles French Royalists across the Channel and completely outwits the spy of the Democrats, whom he is here 
seen holding in the hollow of his hand 
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RAE OPALL ER 


= [ube Imperial Parliament has again met for what it is the custom 
to call the transaction of business, and once more it is borne 
in on the reluctant minds of impartial observers that there may be a 
good deal of sound sense in the (supposed) declaration of the Czar 
that representative assemblies are not likely to do Russia much good. 
This does not, of course, prevent the possibility of Russia getting on 
far better under a parliament than she does with her present bureau- 
cracy, tempered by bombs; and in any case there is more satisfac- 
tion and far more instruction in making a muddle of one’s own afiairs 
than by having them mismanaged for one by nobody knows whom 
appointed nobody knows how. Autocracy can only be justified by 
success ; the subjects who play perpetual dummy to the imperial 
gambler must at least feel that he is making the most out of the 
exposed hand of his compulsory partners. If he throws away the 
hearts of his people and allows the enemy to get in with their spades 
the silent dummy, who has to pay for the rubber in gold and blood, 
will cut—with a guillotine if necessary—for a fresh partner. 
B while nearly any representative government is better than the 
rule of irresponsible officials there is no need to ignore the 
faults and follies of a parliament. To begin with, no representative 
assembly can be worked at all without some kind of party organisa- 
tion. Even when the sovereign, as in Germany and Japan, has 
large powers of supervision and control, there must be parties, and 
Kaiser and Mikado, in spite of their divine right, must generally work 
with some party or aggregation of groups. But when the parties 
are formed it is obvious that they will lay more stress on acquiring 
or keeping a fosition of supremacy than in carrying on the govern- 
ment efficiently or criticising it fairly. Any new proposal is regarded 
at once in the party light ; will it strengthen or weaken the side that 
takesit up ? The pig-iron manufacturers in one constituency or group 
of constituencies would welcome protection of their products; the 
shipbuilders in another set of towns rejoice in the cheap steel 
“dumped” upon them by Germany and the United States. There- 
upon the average party leader asks himself not whether the change 
would be good for the country as a whole but whether the iron- 
masters or the shipbuilders are the more influential—control more 
seats. Having settled this fact to their satisfaction they either lool 
up cheap text books of political economy and bombard the iron- 
masters with free-trade axioms or try to confute the shipbuilders by 
statistics of American and German prosperity; the real reason for 
the opinion given is not the argument from the economic theory or 
foreign practice but the estimate of the voting power of the respective 
partisans of free trade and protection. 


|* is impossible for us to realise the vast importance of Parliament 

in the eyes of men during the early days of Queen Victoria ; it 
is growing hard for us to remember its standing and dignity even 
later on. Parliamentary institutions are like all other institutions ; 
they require a good deal of make-believe if they are to remain of 
any use. A good deal of parliamentary practice is a mere conven- 
tional game, and parties generally have followed the laws of the 
game. If one looks through the life of Lord Macaulay one sees how 
seriously Whigs and Tories took the House of Commons in his time, 
how they thrilled at a great speech—the newspapers now keep that 
heading ready set up for any oration of any party leader—and how 
keenly they followed the debates, believing, and often with some 
warrant, that the eyes of the country, nay, of all the world, were upon 
them. 


he Home Rulers as organised by the late Mr. Parnell destroyed 
the parliamentary fiction. They made themselves masters of 
the rules of the game as far as its letter went, but they refused to 
enter into its spirit. They were perfectly logical in their action ; to 
them the House of Commons was an alien assembly, and their 
openly-expressed plan was to make themselves so objectionable as a 
party that they should be sent out like the Israelites from Egypt to 
get rid of the plagues that Parliament suffered from their leaders, 
The British Pharaoh very nearly gave way, but he hardened his 
heart and the Irish members stayed in the House of Commons, 
which was to them (or so they said) a house of bondage. Still, it 
has never (in the language of a once popular song) been the same 
place since. 


Betre that time Parliament had been an assembly where repre- 

sentatives of the nation seriously debated matters that were 
important, or appeared to be so, and expended eloquence often more 
than half sincere on the merits of new proposals and observed the 
“unwritten laws” of traditional usage with a respect greatly due to 
their imperfect knowledge of these rules. ‘The refractory Kelts 
changed all that. Belonging to a race in which eloquence is as 
familiar as whisky, and very much cheaper, they had no illusions 
on the subject of parliamentary oratory. They ignored the “ unwritten 
laws” with success, and when these were replaced by written rules of 
increasing severity they devoted their native ingenuity to finding an 
evasion for each rule and an obstruction to each acceleration of 
business. Their final victory was in forcing the Speaker, the 
embodiment of custom and tradition, to appear in the character of 
a revolutionary conducting a coup d état, 


fhe Bran Pie 
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Adrian koss— 


Se that time the virtue has gone out of the Imperial Parliament. 

It has ceased to be impressive without becoming efficient. Its 
anomalies and complications and obsolete forms are kept up by a 
sort of tacit conspiracy between the chiefs of the opposing parties. 
The party in power would like, perhaps, to simplify and quicken 
procedure, but its statesmen—or what are called such—remember 
that in that case the other party when it comes in will be able to 
carry its legislative projects through easily and quickly. A similar 
consideration prevents the Government from looking too hardly on 
the obstruction of the Opposition. ‘It is true,” they think, ‘that 
we can’t do anything much, but when we are out we can stop the 
other fellows just as they are stopping us now.” 


‘The House of Commons, then, has come to be regarded more or 

less by both parties as a necessary evil. The bulk of the 
members sit as little as they conveniently can if they have any cluls 
to go to, and vote with their parties in a spirit of sulky boredom. 
The active minority of each party is divided into the responsible 
heads and the irresponsible tail. The party statesmen devote their 
attention chiefly to getting in when out and to keeping in when in. 
The free lances find their occupation in harassing and irritating tl e 
other side, and occasionally obstructing. Nowhere is there much 
belief in Parliament or much respect for it. 


Ane yet it subsists, and will presumably subsist for long years. It 

is there, and with ell its clumsy machinery it does contrive to 
do some work of a sort. It muddles through in the true Anglo- 
Saxon style, whereas other parliamentary assemblies abroad for the 
most part get no further than the muddie. The chief reason why 
representative assemblies have arisen and endured is that they are 
permanently poss'ble. Despotism is only an episode because the 
son of a great iuler seldom inherits his qualities. If the King of 
Rome had succeeded quietly to Napoleon |. the dynasty would all 
the same have fallen. But a parliament is immortal, or at least 
renews its youth at each general election. It holds the field in 
England just as the East India Company held the supremacy in 
India—because being a corporation it could not have anything put 


in its corporate coffee and its opponents could, and often had. 
| Petes: is there, and therefore stays. We have ceased to care 
much for its debates. Our halfpenny press, quick to give the 
public what it wants, cuts down the Commons to about a column, if 
so much, of more or less humorous and inaccurate summary, while 
a railway accident commands half a page. Only when there is 
“a scene”? in the House, or when one honourable member calls 
another a participled liar, refuses to withdraw his words or himself, 
and is frog-marched out of the sacred precincts, do we have a 
detailed report. In other words, we merely care to hear about what 
our representatives say and do when thay condescend to a common 


brawl. When they are merely passing bills, making speeches or 
listening to them, we regard this with a profound indifference. 


IN; bes seriously attacks parliamentary government, but nobody 

cares much about it. We keep it on simply because although 
we can think of many better methods of organisation we cannot 
think of any system that could be kept up to a standard by any 
automatic process. Local election may be silly, but how otherwise 
are we to appoint? Are we to take philosophers or business men 
or men of science to be our rulers ; and if so, how are they to be 
chosen? The art of ruling is capricious; the highly educated and 
even the experienced are often outdone by some coarse upstart with 
a mere instinct for the right course. There is very little in our 
present system to ensure our getting the best men, but there is 
nothing to cause us to get the worst, and that is more than can be 
said of most other forms of government. 


Our Parliament is bad—agreed, 
Some other scheme we sadly need; 
Autocracy perhaps may pass— 
But then just look at Nicholas. 


Give greater power to able kings, 
Leave Parliament in leading strings ; 
The question rises, none the less, 
“Ts Wilhelm such a huge success?” 


Let men of business guice the state, 
They’re practical, at any rate; 
But can they cure an empire’s ills 
With cocoa, soap, and patent pills? 


Then men of science may be tried, 
Or men of learning deep and wide; 
Only that all these gifted folks 

Are far the easiest to hoax. 


We go the weary round in vain, 
And as we ate we must remain, 
And let our taxes still be spent 

By beards of bores in Parliament. 
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RHE TALLER. 


Am Imteresting Book on Topiary or Dutch Gardening. 


A pig cut in box at Compton Wynyates 


o his handbooks on practical gardening Mr. John Lane has just 
added Zhe Book of Topiary, by Charles H. Curtis and 
W. Gibson. ‘This is a charming little book, well written and beau- in gardening came to a point. 


tifully illustrated, and I am 
glad to give five of the illus- 
trations on this page. The 
authors scarcely ever con- 
descend to use the term, 
Dutch garden, which I had 
always understood to be the 
colloquial name applied to the 
carving of trees and shrubs. 
However, one of the many 
things I have had to unlearn 
from reading this book has 
been that William ILI. of 
Orange introduced this kind 
of gardening into England. 

It would seem that it was 
practised here as far back as the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Long before the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and Shakspere these 
formal gardens existed in our 
country. Of course, the prac- 
tice goes back to the time of 
the Romans. All that we owe 
to William III. is that he 
accentuated the prevailing taste 
and that he carried the thing 
to such an extreme as to 


produce a reaction, so that gardeners of a little later began to 
cut down all these beautiful fancy shrubs in a most cruel fashion. 
Curiously enough the age which in literature and in many phascs 


A finely-trained B in Levens Gardens, Levens Hall, Westmoreland 


but pity him I must.” 


A swan in the same shrub at Compton Wynyates 


of life we consider the most artificial—that is to say, the age of 
Pope and Addison—was that in which the protest against formality 


Both Pope and Addison were 
eloquent in prose and verse in 
favour of letting nature work 
its way in freedom, in a plea 
for luxuriancy of boughs and 
branches as against mathe- 
matical figures. 

The capable authors of Zhe 
Book of Topiary realised that 
there is a golden mean, and 
they give evidence of a re- 
action among our leading 
horticulturists in favour of 
some representation to-day of 
the formal garden wherever 
Opportunity offers. They de- 
mur to the plea of those who 
say that topiary gardens are 
hideously unnatural, but they 
admit the drawback that such 
gardens take so many years 
to bring to perfection that 
the topiary enthusiast works 
rather for posterity than for 
himself. 

With a quaint quotation 
from Shiley Hibberd I may 
well leave this admirable little 
book: ‘‘The man who sneers 


at me for admiring as I do a well-cut peacock may take my 
assurance in‘ advance that I will neither kick him nor abuse him— 


A farmyard fowl at Compton Wynyates 
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Tattiebogle Tales for Children, No. VIII. By Mrs. E. Ames. 


Now Valda and Hans They first searched the wood, Then their multiplication Whereupon all the Ogres 
When the day became light And the well being found, They quickly repeated Crawled out of the well, 

Set about on the plan Concealed themselves cunningly And both became very Overcome by the force 
They'd arranged overnight. Close to the ground. Excited and heated. Of this magical spell. 


They bound them with ‘ hankies,” Then quickly ran off But when he arrived And never since then 
Their feet in the air, Just as fast as they could There was nought to be seen Has an Ogre been known, 
All choking with terror To get a policeman But a small pool of tears So that Valda and Hans 
And rage and despair. To come to the wood. Where the Ogres had heen. Live quite safely alone. 
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Guessing Stories: No. 2. 


G | ‘hough I have existed for a number of years, still my existence is 
of a very precarious nature, being liable to terminate at any 


moment. I am of a very 
active turn, having never 
once stayed still fron. my 
birth, and may be considered 
as being very well known 
as my face is 
seen in almost 


every town, 
village, and 


house through- 
out the world, 
The way I am 
spoken of by 
some people is 
often very 
curious, and, 
indeed, in one 
case might be 
considered 
cruel. For in- 
stance, | have 
heard one _per- 
son advise an- 
other “to take 
me by the 
hair,” also I 
have been 
spoken of as 
Sup, han:dve 
‘los t.?* and 
“gone,” and 


me. 


called “en- 
ough,” and 
other expres- 
sions very 
hurtful to my 
feelings. 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze, answers to the tenth acrostic 
(dated March 8) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, March 20. 


4. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Ovly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


CHILDREN WHO MIMICKED NURSES 


in aid of the East London Nursing Society. 


The little ladies got themselves up as nurses to sell programmes of the entertainment given the other afternoon at Grosvenor House 

The-entire staff of children consisted of the Misses Aldis, Nancy, and Molly Barry 

Alison Bremner; (Stella Burmester; Sylvia and Enid Cheston; Winifred and Doris Davidson; Leslie Gully; Doris Joseph; Anne 
and Betty Pollock; Olga Sondheim ; Sylvia Russell; Muriel Tuck; and Peggy Wallis 


DOUBLE 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Fourteenth Series) 


1. O L G A 
2S ie Wari lesSies 
BiG Dike 
AaACDER (Oxia yst 
toys 8 id s a al EN Fad D 


1. Grand Duchess Olga, eldest daughter of the Czar. 

2. ‘ Switzers "' is accepted, ‘‘ Scots "’ is not. 

4. “ Asquith " does not fit the light. 

Correct answers to No. 7 have been received from: 
Aria, Alnwick, Amazing, Alif, Abeille, Abracadabra, 
Afelinda, Arosa, Almeria, Axenstein, Ashbury, Ablighter, 
A.C.R., Aldegarde, Abacus, Arho, A.A.A., Aenea, Aston, 
Algonda, Abna, Abbotts, Aggio, Aredark, Aldebella, Agag, 
Achilles, Aeronaut, Altanower, Aurio, Acorn, Anovice, 
Alesley, Andrea, Amyand, Bebena, Bydand, Belinda, Beta, 
Brian-boru, B.U.W., Brown-eyes, Belmanor, Blackie, 
Briar-rose, Brynhowell, Beauty, Bonnie-bell, Britonia, 
Bertha, Bute, Boz, Beginnah, Bricky, Billee, Brutus, 
Bimbo, Bunny, Bulbul, Cyprus, Carlos, Caste, Cantiniere, 
Chippie, Castledene, Caldan, Claribelle, Coomb, Chip- 
pers, Claughton, Cherry-cheeks, Chance, Courtier, Cass, 
Clarelou, Candun, Claudia, Chicot, Carissima, Corbinere, 
Chaos, Cleevi, Corrib, Chinchin, Cheery-chich, Cwrwda, 


Double Acrostic No. 10 


(Fourteenth Series) 


We state a fact peculiar to this year, 
’Tis due to Easter falling late, that's clear. 


1. When in a gale the wind falls suddenly 

And momentary stillness there shall be 

Then with a roar the tempest rages on- 

What name would you that stillness put upon? 
Black Uncle Tom of ‘‘ cabin '’ fame 

Loved well the child who bore this name. 
Like the first mother's is the same. 


n 


3. Father of Jeroboam in whose day 
Israel after idols went astray. 

4. By this machine men who are 
From each other distant far 
Talk together, ‘‘ Are you thar?" 
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LEE TASER. 


There are people whose characters depend very much on keeping 
me properly and who go altogether wrong if they do not regard 
As to my appearance there seems to be a great difference 
of opinion, some depicting me as belonging to the agriculture 


interest whilst others seem to 
think I take an interest in 
the preaching of sermons and 
the boiling of eggs. One 
peculiarity about me is the 
number of 
different 
opinions there 
are respecting 
me, scarcely 
any two _ per- 
sons agreeing 
on the point, 
but everyone 
thinking he is 
right on the 
subject. 

I shall pub- 
lish four of 
these stories 
and will give 
a prize of a 
framed draw- 
ing by Mr. 
Wyllie, the 
well-known 
marine artist, 
to the first of 
my readers 
who sends me 
correct — solu- 
tions. The 

first story ap- 
peared in THE 
TATLER of 
March 1.-ED. 


Fon, ston & Hoffmann 


IN THE NAME OF CHARITY 


; 


ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Che-sara-sara, Colepark, Cairo, Carrots, Chiria, Dignity 
Daddy, Dinah, Dodpoller, Dun, Donnetta, Dumnorix 
Duquessa, Dghuisa, Don, Doune, Dainty, Duchess: 
Daralee, Driscoll, Dumps, Duffer, Dale, Deer, Dolabella 
Daxy, Elizabeth, Eva-maria, Eiya, Elms, Evelyn, East: 
wind, Eliot, Elswitha, Elex, Elleville, Elmbank, Esme- 
ralda, Etteragram, Efsie, Esperance, Enos, Florodora, 
Fog, Flosager, Firefly, Fairy, Fern, Fidelia, Frisquet, 
Fancy, Fuchsia, Furry, Firenze, Fiora, Freda, Floss-silk, 
Francis, Grey-eyes, Glen, Golden-girl, Glenmalure, 
Golomine, Gopher, Glynn, Gollywog, Gasco, Gladwyn, 
Good-luck, Golo, Glevum, Howitzer, Howardius, Heath, 
Hati, Horsa, Hairy-heels, Hadith, Ibs, Idak, Ignota, 
Inverloddon, Jaelsee, Jap, Jacko, Jacey, Joker, Jed, 
Jersey, Keys, Katharina, Kimmerghame, Kathbaron, 
Kathleen, Keewee, Kamoral, Kamsin, Katinka, Kid, 
Ki-wi, Kempsey, Ko, Lengthington, Lannie, Louisa, 
Lhasa, Libussa, Leep, Lady-bower, Leslie, Links, Lulu, 
Lutra, Ladybird, Lamlash, Littlestone, Maise, Mop, 
Manor, Mascotte, Mars, Machaon, Mummer, Massareene, 
Marie, M.L.H., Moremie, Maldonada, Mourino, Myrtle, 
Marion, Minorca, Mother-bunch, Millamant, Marju, 
Macaudax, Mouth, Mavourneen, Midge, Mudjekeewis, 
Mahtal, Nibs, Nigger, Nimble, Nelto, Novice, Oh-there, 
Oh-girls, Oku, Owlet, Oh-my, Oak, Ovalina, Olea, Orchid, 
Oceanide, Owen, Proby, Polly wadalest Pebble, Parabere, 
Park, Paddy, Poop, Pearlies, Pathan, Pongo, Pop, Pretty- 
well, Pegunhere, Polytock, Pekoe, Pongkyle, Primavera, 
Pizarro, Peverel, Paris, Pixie, Pluto, Pearl, Queerlock, 
Redual, Roy, Regina, Roma, Rhagatt, Rock, Rockaway, 
Ryde, Raven, Riec, Ronpu, Reldas, Remus, Splendide, 
Skerry, Sheward, Seastar, Sophia, Scraps, Sunbeam, 
Sweetbells, Stodgy, Smart, St. Rowan, Serapion, Scafell, 
Sturford, Stede, Sillee, Simple, Supercargo, Saskerre, 
She, Snipe, Seeker, Square, Shamrock, Salmon, Sivart, 
Sa, Speranza, Speedwell, Senga, Southoe, St. Quentin, 
Tri-kent, Tramps, Taffy, Tiptilted, Truth, Trefoil, Tom- 
win, Tiballak, Tamworth, Troloss, Tootles, Tobias-john, 
Tangley, Teufel, Tax, Trim, Tina, Titmouse, Turnip-top, 
Ugly, Usher, Victor, Viola, Veronica, Vinna, Wild- 
walker, Workitout, Wynell, Wales, Wag, Waughtauk, 
Wyst, What-ho, Weazel, Winifred, Wild-violet, Wens- 
leydale, Wildman, Wasp, Wyvern, Xam, Xit, Xoc, 
Xpdne, Yellow, Yeliab, Yoko, Yalcrab, Ynl, Yasmar, 
Yahoo, Yamay, Yentocs, Yma, Zulu, Zimmy, Zaza, 
Z.Z.Z., Zarabin, Zed, Zaramak, Zebra, Zamzam, Zingari. 

And two without pseudonyms from Thetford and Ford. 

“ Furry "’ is credited with a pseudonymless answer to 
0. 5. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 5 
was received from ‘‘ Aston ’’ (unless it was an envelope 
which arrived empty) or from ‘ Abeille’’; {that “ Re- 
mus's"' answer arrived too late; that ‘‘ Lannie"’ put 
“« Scotia’ for “‘ sea’; and that ‘‘ Goodluck ’’ appears to 
have written ‘‘icongram"’ for light 4. This is not 
“Marconi'' reversed. It is a mistake to write lights 
backwards. 

““Owen "’ sent an answer obviously intended for 
another paper. No name or any indication was given, so 
nothing could be done. 
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Current Games, Sports, 


An Uncertain Quantity.—I am told 
that before the day of the match odds 
of 7 to 4 were laid on Ireland against 
Scotland. Those who laid the odds can, 
I suppose, claim that they were justified by 
the result. Nevertheless, I cannot but 
regard the odds as extravagant. Ireland 
is always an unknown quantity in the 
international tournament, and as a rule 
the only safe bet concerning the Irish 
team is that it will do the unexpected. 
Last year after the performance of the 
Irishmen at Blackheath it ought to have 
been at least 2 to 1 against them beating 
Wales. Yet we know what would have 
been the fate of anyone rash enough to 
lay the odds. After its conclusive victory 
over Scotland the Irish fifteen may be 
considered a powerful one, but until that 
victory the only clue we had to the strength 
of the team was that it had routed 
England, and that might have meant any- 
thing or nothing, but principally nothing. 
In the event of Wales defeating Ireland 
it will be interesting to see how the 
victory will be explained in Scotland. 
Certain hyperpatriotic Scotsmen have told 
us that in the Wales and Scotland match 
Scotland was cheated out of victory by the 
unsportsmanlike tactics of the Welshmen. 
But Ireland beat Scotland without any sus- 
picion of unfair play, and if now Wales can 
beat Ireland there will be strong evidence that 
Wales is stronger that Scotland, unless, indeed, 
we assume that the Welshmen treated the 
Irishmen to an extra strong dose of cheating. 


Rugby or Soccer ?—Had Mr. Stewart, who 
objects so strongly to the methods 
of Welsh footballers, been pre- 
sent at Leyton when the Corin- 
thians and Queen’s Park met 
last Saturday week | think he 
would have been convinced that 
illegalities on the football field 
are not peculiar to Welshmen. 
During the early part of the 
game Eadie, one of the Queen’s 
Park halves, repeatedly tackled 
B. S. Foster by clutching him 
by the waist or the neck, an 
operation which probably robbed 
the Corinthians of at least a 
couple of goals, but which can 
hardly be recommended except 
on purely utilitarian grounds. | 


understand that one of the 
charges brought against the 


Welsh team at Inverleith was 
that they occasionally collared 
the Scotsmen when not playiny 
the ball. Admitting that this 
charge was well founded, why 
is illegal tackling a more serious 
moral offence at Rugby than 
at Association? Or is it Mr. 
Stewart’s contention that what is 
merely ill-regulated enthusiasm in a Scotsman 
becomes cheating in a Welshman? Last 
year when the Corinthians and Queen’s Park 
met at Tufnell Park two of the Scotsmen 
time after time resorted to tactics which 
assuredly would not be tolerated among the 
Corinthians ; yet to label the whole race of 
Scots footballers cheats from a couple of 


S. H. Day 


C. F. Hands, copyright of ‘The Tatler 
A. K. ROTHERHAM, THE WELL-KNOWN REFEREE 


And a member of a distinguished family of footballers 


isolated examples would not be a _ logical 
proceeding. From what I have seen of 
Queen’s Park recently their former high 
standard of sportsmanship seems to have 
deteriorated, but I prefer to think that this 
lapse from virtue is temporary and local rather 
than that Association football in Scotland has 
ceased to be a sport for gentlemen. To turn 
to a more pleasant subject, the match at 


G. B, Canny 
CORINTHIANS V. QUEEN’S PARK 


Leyton revealed unsuspected resources in the 
Corinthians, The team that did duty for 
them had substitutes for Stanley Harris, 
Lowe, and Morgan Owen, and a Corinthian 
eleven without these looks almost an “A” 
team on paper, yet the substitutes played 
so admirably that the Corinthians seemed to 
be at full strength. 


B.S. Foster 
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anG Pastimes. 


Obsolete Advice.—It really looks as 
though the recommendation to the Eng- 
lish Rugby Union to revert to the three 
three-quarter system was an_ ironical 
attempt to poke fun at a body which is 
gradually divesting itself of all its friends. 
If the recommendation is to be taken 
seriously it is a most startling example of 
the doctrine of fost hoc, ergo propler hoc. 
England used to beat Wales and Ireland 
regularly till Wales added a fourth three- 
quarter ; since this addition to the three- 
quarter line England has been defeated 
consistently by her former victims ; there- 
fore that England will win again if she 
subtracts a man from her three-quarter line 
does not somehow read like a convincing 
syllogism, though it has apparently con- 
vinced a logical Scotsman in the person 
of Mr. Hamish Stuart. I readily admit 
that the recommendation might be adopted 
without much danger as England could 
not easily fare worse under any conceivable 
change than she has fared for the last six 
years, but I take it that the advocates cf 
a reversion to the methods of the seventies 
and eighties look for something better 
than this. Does Mr. Hamish Stuart 
seriously ask us to believe that England 
would have beaten Wales at Cardiff if 
Raphael, say, had been taken from the three- 
quarter line and if a ninth forward had been 
added to the pack? Against Wales there 
was not a single player on the English side 
with the speed of either Morgan or Llewellyn, 
and, indeed, the whole of the team was out- 
paced as well as out-manceuvred. As _ sug- 
gestions and recommendations seem to be in 
the air I will venture on one of 
my own: for the future in inter- 
national matches let England 
play two three-quarters and three 
full-backs on the same principle 
that a bridge-player declares 
spades when he holds a Yar- 
borough hand; he knows he 
cannot win and is content to 
minimise his losses. 


The Genius of Stevenson.— 
Even at his very best it is doubt- 
ful if John Roberts has ever 
given such a sustained exhibition 
of brilliant billiards as Steven- 
son showed in his match with 
Dawson at Thurston’s Rooms. 
One can picture the smile that 
must have passed over the 
features of Roberts of the grim 
visage as he read of the doings 
of Stevenson day by day. He 
may fairly have congratulated 
himself on the triumph of diplo- 
macy by which he persuaded the 


conqueror of Dawson to accept 
a start of 2,000 in 18,000. If 
Stevenson can reproduce in 


May his form of his great week in Feb- 
ruary there is not the shadow of doubt that 
he will beat Roberts by considerably more 
than his points. But can he reproduce it ? 
Stevenson plays billiards with a touch of 
genius ; his breaks are almost the result of 
inspiration, but for this very reason they are 
not always ready to his call. Roberts, with 
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THE UNIVERSITY HOCKEY MATCH 


A. Wilken, the Oxford goalkeeper 


all his artistic execution, has the tempera- 
ment of the successful business man rather 
than that of the artist. He is, in fact, a consum- 
mate opportunist, who all his life has trained 
himself to suit his play to the exigencies of 
the moment. Stevenson, on the other hand, 
only appears to be able to play as the spirit 
moves him. He has proved this season that 
he is as capable as Roberts of making big 
breaks, but is he capable of making them 
when they are most needed ? He and Roberts 
have both made a break of more than 800 
during the last few weeks, but if in the great 
match in May one or the other of the players 
required a break of 800, with his opponent 
within a few points of game, Roberts would 
be far more likely to accomplish the feat than 
Stevenson. 


A Team of Old Men.—Too much import- 
ance need not be attached to the criticism 
which the Australian team has encountered 
at home. In cricket matters Englishmen 
and Australians alike are apt to be Little 
Englanders or Little Australians, as the case 
may be. To judge from what many of the 
London and Manchester critics wrote of P. F. 
Warner’s team one might have supposed that 
it was somewhere about the level of a weak 
varsity side. It was too old; it was too in- 
experienced ; Warner was neither a first-rate 
bat nor a first-rate captain ; Hirst had never 
made runs in Australia, and we had no fast 
bowlers. Well, we all know now how the 
team and its captain belied the critics. The 
Australian team of 1902 was subjected to 
much the same criticism from a certain player- 
critic—Australia, by the way, anticipated the 
Daily Mail in this much-abused creation of 
up-to-date journalism — but in spite of its 
critics it managed to win the rubber. 


“Felix” on Darling.—As far as one can 
gather from the Australian papers the chief 
objection to the 1905 combination is that it 
contains a superfluity of players past their 
prime, more especially Darling, McLeod, and 
Gregory. McLeod certainly did not justify 
his place in the 1899 team either as a bats- 
man or a bowler, and his inclusion in the 


present eleven can only be explained on the 
ground that his skill has ripened with years. 
Gregory, however, and Darling stand in quite 
a different category. Gregory’s batting may 
have fallen off, but he is still one of the best 
fieldsmen in the world, and Darling needs no 
better defence than that of ‘‘ Felix” in a 
recent number of 7e Australasian. “ As to 
Darling’s inclusion,” writes ‘ Felix,” “I may 
say that | am very pleased indeed to see his 
name in thelist. We all know how splendidly 
he acquitted himself in 1899, and though he 
was not so successful in 1902, still he per- 
formed creditably, and any cricketer knows 
that neither batsman nor bowler can always 
maintain the same level of excellence. Dar- 
ling is a man who lives a regular, steady life, 
is as sound as a bell, and in fine condition. 
Look at him as he stands in the field and you 
see determination, grit, and muscle writ large 
all over him, Besides, he is in the very 
prime of his cricket career, and if it be 
true that seven out of the first ten chosen 


THE CONQUEROR OF JOHN ROBERTS 


M. Inman, who beat Roberts the other dayin a 
match of 18,000 up, receiving a start of 5,500 


prevailed on him to allow his name to be put 
forward for chance of selection then all I can 
say is that the seven deserve a pat on the 
back from every one of us.” In one respect 
the Australian and English critics are unani- 
mous—that the team is weak in bowling. The 
want of Trumbie and Saunders, so they say in 
Australia, may make all the difference be- 
tween winning and losing the rubber. Trum- 
ble’s loss is, of course, irreparable, but too 
much may easily be made out of the absence 
of Saunders. Quite possibly the team may 
suffer from the want of a left-hand bowler; 
but it should be remembered that Australia 
has never been rich in left-handers, and has 


often managed to do uncommonly well 
with only right-hand bowlers. The 1905 


team contains half-a-dozen regular bowlers— 
Noble, Howell, Hopkins, Armstrong, McLeod, 
and Cotter—with Trumper as a change, a 
fairly formidable-looking list. The trouble, 
however, is that except that Cotter and 
Trumper are fast, and Armstrong slow, there 
is no variety to speak of in the bowling. 
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Wanted, a Referee.—One of the unfor- 
tunate results of Mr. Stewart’s attack on 
Welsh football may be felt in the Ireland v. 
Wales match next Saturday. At present I 
have not heard who has been appointed as 
referee for the match, but I sincerely trust it 
may not be a Scotsman. There are, of 
course, dozens of capable and impartial 
referees to be found in Scotland, but since 
Mr. Stewart’s i!!-judged letter it is inevitable 
that Welshmen should feel that a strong 
prejudice against them exists in the Scottish 
mind, After the England v. Wales match 
at Leicester last year many of the Welsh 
players made no secret of their opinion that 
Mr. Findlay, the referee, was unjust in some 
of his decisions. The fact, of course, was 
that Mr. Findlay was determined that both 
sides should play the game in accordance with 
the Scottish and not the Welsh conception 
of football. There was no wilful injustice in 
this, but anything which shakes the con- 
fidence of either side in the referee is to be 
deprecated. For every reason an English- 
man would ake a more suitable referee for 
next Saturday’s match, but even English 
referees are under suspicion in Wales. 


A Referee’s Opinion.—In Rugby football 
gossip flies far, and I am afraid it is a fact 
that many English referees have allowed it to 
become known that they thoroughly distrust 
Welsh players and Welsh methods. Last week 
a very well-known referee—an Englishman 
—said to me, * It cannot, of course, be actually 
proved that Welsh football is professional 
however strongly we may suspect that some 
of their players receive payment szb rosa; 
what I do know, however, is that the way 
the game is played in Wales is utterly con- 
trary to every tradition of amateur football. 
Modern Welsh football, in fact, is as‘ slim’ as 
Irish football is sportsmanlike.” Now, I have 
no complaint at all to make with a man for 
holding such opinions ; as regards Irish foot- 
ball, at any rate, 1 am wholly in agreement 
with my friend, but what I want to know is, 
how could a man holding such opinions 
possibly act with impartiality in a match 
between Welsh and Irish players >—M. R. R. 
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Lonpon. 
y DEAR PRISCILLA,—Never did “ tally- 
ho !” resound more vociferously on a 
hunting morning when Reynard unexpectedly 
breaks cover than the outcry which half the 
worid feminine is making at the moment, 
the fox in, this instance being 
represented by our poor waists. 
Fashion having decreed that such 
as we possess shall be rescued 
from the oblivion of the dlousant 
corsage and allowed to stand upon 
their natural merits, Cassandras 
innumerable have arisen to pre- 
dict a veritable avalanche of dis- 
asters which will infallibly afflict 
us as the direct outcome of tight 
lacing. It reminds one of Gold- 
smith’s dog, who, it was declared, 
would die in unmentionable agonies 
after devouring an anonymous and 
threatening letter, “like a buttered 
toast,” nor until after the most 
extraordinary precautions had been 
taken for its safety was it discovered 
that nothing would induce the dog 
to eat the letter. And if I cannot 
share the prognostications of those 
pessimists who declare that our 
faces will shortly assume a look of 
secret anguish, our noses indeli- 
cately redden, and our constitu- 
tions fall a prey to all manner of 
complicated diseases, it is because 
[am primarily convinced that we 
are not going to lace tightly at all. 
Personally I repudiate the notion 
even as.a Lenten penance. Be- 
sides, is not the bare idea a slight 
upon the genius of the modern 
corseti¢re, whose achievements in 
recent years have conclusively 
proved that whatever scientists 
may aver with regard to the inde- 
structibility of matter it is wonder- 
fully amenable to tactful handling. 
Is it likely that sensible and com- 
foit-loving women are going to rush 
back pell-mell to the 
bondage of super: 
abundant whalebcne e 
and the appalling 
rigidity of mien which 
kept our grandmothers 
dignified above all 
things but desperately 
uncomfortable? And I am _per- 
suaded that by means of skilful 
cutting and the slight diversion of 
certain important lines we shall 
wear our new gowns as trium- 
phantly and comfortably as we 
have done in any past season. Granting 
that one is not utterly waistless—and what 
normal woman is ?—we have every reason 
to congratulate ourselves that La Mode, in 
determining that we shall reveal our contours, 
has assuredly tempered the “wind to the 
shorn lamb” and given us the graceful, 


in lhe Home 


flowing skirt which lends symmetry to naturally 
slim hips and the long-pointed ceinture and 
stomacher which convey at all events the 
suggestion of length and slenderness which 
are the characteristics far excellence of the 
present mode. 


OPERA CLOAK 


In ivory cloth trimmed with pleated satin ribbon (Maison Drecoll) 


At the risk of seeming morbidly ana- 
tomical I feel impelled to write you a 
whole dissertation on the subject of neck 
wear. Inaeed, the question just now is one 
of the utmost importance, our stocks and 
cravats representing some of the most 
fascinating and convincing details of our 
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morning toilettes. Do you not adore the 
present craze for kid? I have before me as 
I write three most charming examples of the 
vabat thus expressed. 

The first is in palest tan kid with the 
merest glimpse of white turn-over at the 
top, the contrast acce:tuated 
by a sprinkling of wee French 
knots in black, the fascinating 
little ends piped and embroidered 
in white and black respectively 
being strictly ex sutte. A gown 
of navy serge with tan g7/e¢ and 
gauntlet cuffs with an accentuating 
touch or two of black 
braid arrays itself in imaginary 
conjunction on the instant, does it 
not ? 

My second fancy is expressed 
in dull mauve stitched with white, 
and boasts but a single end fan- 
pleated and adorned with three 
stiff little bows not unlike those 
which were wont to adorn a certain 
class of elastic-sided boot of re- 
spectable memory. Despite the 
reminiscence, in their present appli- 
cation they are absolutely ravish- 
ing, especially when completed and 
glorified hy a wee buckle of cut 
steel implanted in the centre of 
each. ‘To accompany this cravat 
there is a belt of the same tender 
hue studded with cut steel and 
having half-a-dozen tiny bows 
arranged in sets of three at the 
back with a corresponding gleam 
of steel in the centre of each. 

Yet another example is in 
white embroidered in pale blue, 
the rounded ends adorned with 
wee motifs of embroidered blue 
canvas, behind which the kid is 
cut away. 

Speaking of canvas, this enters 
very largely into the construction 
of smart collars and turn-overs, 
most of which are elaborately 
embroidered @ anglaise either in 
white or in colours. It is further 
being pressed into the service of 
the waistcoat, as are linen, piqué, 
and white duck, all of which is 
good news seeing that all that 
will be required to restore their 
pristine beauty will be an occa- 
sional visit to the laundress. 

One of the most piquant of 
combinations is piqué and taffetas, 
and I have it on the most unim- 
peachable authority that this 
mating of totally dissimilar fabrics 
will be tremendously ex évidence in our new 
shirts, many of which are built in chameleon 
taffetas, the piqué being introduced in the 
form of the now almost ubiquitous giled. 
Another novelty I have seen is a blouse of 
ivory kid with vandyked strappings in palest 
tan.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Russian 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


oujours perdrix / Velvet adorns every- 
thing. Laces of all descriptions have 
scrollwork and floral designs applied in 
colours, whilst there is a veritable craze just 
now for round raised applications of velvet, 
the requisite degree of plumpness being at- 
tained by means of judicious padding. Ona 
coat of fawn cloth, elaborately trimmed with 
narrow French braid in the zig-zag or light- 
ning designs which have to a great extent 
replaced the uncompromising lines of basket 
braid on the newest coats, the applications of 
bronze-brown velvet completing the scheme 
resemble nothing so much as miniature pin 
cushions. The same idea, but in less extreme 
form, is noticeable in many of the new em- 
broideries and bead trimmings. It appears 
to delightful advantage on a handsome passe- 
menterie composed of black and white pearls, 
fully-raised pastilles of black panne being 
introduced at regular intervals. 


Se Ne! 


The velvet gown is never more charmingly 
expressed than in the de‘icate opaline grey 
which has a tendency to pink, or in green, the 
fashionable shades of which are legion. A 
leaf-green frock of faintly-embossed chiffon 
velvet which is amongst the latest achieve- 
ments of a great Paris dressmaker has a 
three-tier skirt bordered with a dull gold galon 
patterned with green chenille. The corsage 
has cross-over fronts opening over a vest of 
soft lace, through which the foundation of gold 
tissue faintly gleams, and the rather small 
sleeves, puffed of course at the shoulder, 
button from wrist to armpit, a high belt of 
silk with flat rosettes of velvet exactly defining 
the waist. The toque accompanying it is 
adorned with a peacock-green feather shading 
to deep blue. 


A NEW THREE-CORNERED MODEL 
At Scotts 


Many of the new gold embroideries are 
of the lightest and airiest description, their 
beauty being occasionally enhanced by a 
sprinkling of ame- 
thysts, these dainty 
stones having ousted 
the turquoise from 
the foremost place in 
the popular  affec- 
tions, amethyst but- 
tons being amongst 
the most charming 
trifles of the hour. 


NS 3 


The tricorne hat 
remains deservedly 
popular, and time 
having exercised its 
usual softening in- 
fluence on its least 
becoming angles and 
characteristics, the 
latest editions of this 
charming style are 
even prettier and 
certainly more suited 
to the needs of the 
average wearer than 
the preceding models. 
The woman who is 
wanting a really 
smart and serviceable 
hat to tide her over 
the difficulties _ of 
making her winter 
millinery last out till 
the season justifies 
her triumphant pro- 
duction of real spring confections will find the 
beau ideal of her ambition at Scotts, 1, Old 
Bond Street, W., where 
the charming example 
pictured on this page is 
rightfully at home. It is 
composed of a delightful 
coarse straw in brown. 
The brim is caught up on 
one side with folds of 
ribbon in three contrasting 
shades, a charming leaf- 
green mingled with the 
brown aforesaid and white 
being utilised on the 
model sketched. Two 
shaded quills in natural 
brown toning to green are 
slashed across the front, 
completirg one of the 
nattiest withal simplest 
hats which could be 
desired to set off a neat 
Coiffure. 


2 Se 


This could be executed 
in quite a dozen other 
colourings equally fashion- 
able and appropriate. 
Most simple and effective 
is a shady hat of the 
mushroom type, the edge 
of the brim describing 
a more pronounced curve 


however. This carried 
out in two. shades of 
straw with two har- 
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PICTURE 


monising quills slashed through a_ straw 
chow in front is singularly becoming. So, 
indeed, is a dear little crumpled toque in 


HAT 


IN BLACK HEMP STRAW 
At Scotts 


pale tuscan straw with trimmings of soft glacé 
satin ribbon. 


Se. < 


The picture hat sketched here is carriea 
out in one of the new plain straws—hemp, to 
be exact—and owes much of its distinction to 
the beautiful and original arrangement of the 
estrich feather which is slashed right through 
the brim and permitted to droop gracefully on 
the hair at the side. The only other trimming 
consists of a clever touch or two of black 
velvet ribbon. In a pale biscuit straw the 
model is singularly effective also. 

“ 4 

Quite a Parisian creation was a tam-o’- 
shant:r crown expressed in pale biscuit straw 
with a funny little goffered brim extending 
not more than an inch or so beyond. A 
wreath of the quaintest little pink button 
roses and natural green foliage is tucked in, 
each rose nestling into a corresponding curve 
in the brim. Then at the side there is a 
little upstanding Henry VIII. plume in yellow 
and green, the fibres intermingled instead of 
being shaded one into the other. 

4 ~ 

The sportswoman who does not know her 
way almost blindfold to Scotts has missed a 
good deal, for comfort combined with smart- 
ness are the essential characteristics of every- 
thing devised by this exclusive firm. Tweed 
hats with full crowns, curved-down brims, and 
neat ribbon bows are specialities which the 
countrywoman cannot afford to overlook, 
seeing that they afford the perfect complement 
to the tweed or homespun tailor-made. The 
same shape can be carried out in silk water- 
proof in various colourings. 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Boule Chest and Stand.—We repro- 
duce a fine example of old boule work in 
tortoiseshell mounted with exquisitely 
chased gilt metal work. It was purchased 
by Sir Richard Wallace and is now included 
in the famous collection at Hertford House. 
The glass back lightens the somewhat 
massive form of structure and serves to 
bring into prominence by its mirrored 
reflection the vase and pedestal which form 
part of the stand. In pieces of this nature 
there is a national feeling such as no 
other country has emulated, and the merest 
tyro in decorative forms would at once 
recognise this as French workmanship. 
Magnificence is the dominant note of all 
the furniture of the Louis XIV. period, 
which was made to be in keeping with 
the splendid sa/ons and galleries through 
which the fashionable world paraded. It 
is impossible to think of such a piece as 
this standing with wall paper as a back- 
ground in any modern living-room. 


The Beginning of the Easy Chair.— 
With the exception of some of the more 
finely-upholstered chairs and settees of the 
time of James I., which came over from 
Italy and were only to be found in a few 
of the great noblemen’s houses, for 
instance, such as the early Jacobean 
furniture of this type in the possession 
of Lord Sackville at Knole, the easy chair 
which really lives up to its name is of 
modern invention. Grandfather chairs there 
were and straight-back chairs and wide- 
seated chairs of Dutch build to fit portly 
burghers, and arm chairs there were innu- 
merable, from the scroll-back Jacobean 
type with correspondingly scrolled arms 
down to Sheraton’s flimsy and elegant 
reproductions. But the finely-upholstered 
club chair with its wide, deep seat and 
its restful springs and its expanse of back 
set at the right angle to rest aching 
limbs—this belongs to the nineteenth 
century. 


A Chair Belonging to the King.— 
In the royal collections at Windsor and 
Buckingham Palace are many well-pre- 
served examples of chairs which have 
never seen the hand of the restorer and 
have lived a life of dignified ease from 
the day that the old craftsmen fashioned 
them into being. Unlike so many 
objects of furniture which have followed 
the vicissitudes in fortune of great 
families the treasured splendour; of the 
royal collection are never likely to 
come under the hammer. The early 
eighteenth-cantury chair which we illus- 
trate is in the transition period between 
the late Jacobean and the oncoming age 
of rebellion against wooden or cane seats 
and backs. The legs of the chair are 
finely turned, and the stretcher is not 
dissimilar to middle-Jacobean types, but 
the arms and the back strongly incline 
to the new note of more comfort. 


A National Portrait Gallery at 
Home.—In the room set apart for the 
storing of books, be it dignified with 
the name of library or study, it is not 
impossible at a small cost to beautify it 
with a portrait gallery of worthies, If 


EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHAIR 


In the possession of the King 


the bookshelves be about 4 ft. from the floor 
and run all round the room the volumes, 
of course, will be naturally divided into 
subjects. Above the case or division con- 
taining poetry may very appropriately be 
hung portraits of poets; steel engravings 
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after famous pictures can easily be pro- 
cured. elles lettres will have above 
corresponding portraits hung in groups 
—Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, and Boswell ; 
Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincey, and Hazlitt ; 
or Matthew Arnold and Sainte-Beuve. 
In the world of fiction, from Fielding to 
George Borrow, from Sterne to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the field is a wide one. 
If living writers be the quarry the illus- 
trated magazines must be drawn upon 
and all the varied resources of modern 
illustration. It is within the reach of 
every booklover to amplify this scheme 
according to his taste, and in the achieve- 
ment he may echo the words of George 
Herbert: ‘“ My house, my house, thou art 
but small, but thou art to me the Escurial.” 


Spurious Marquetry.—The maker of 
sham antiques is most fertile in his inven- 
tiveness. One particularly ingenious fraud 
is the decoration of small surfaces such as 
the fronts of clock cases with sham mar- 
quetry panels. A black and white design, 
usually some simple flora] pattern of black 
on a white background, is procured, say 
some 2 in. by 4 in., and upon this is evenly 
spread a surface of vellum which has been 
carefully boiled down to the consistency 
of thin cream. The paper print then 
assumes the appearance of ivory, and 
when dry is ready to be affixed to the panel 
which, after receiving a coat of fine trans- 
parent varnish, closely resembles marquetry 
work in ebony and ivory. 


Cushions.—It is often difficult to procure 
the exact design in the cover of a cushion 
to harmonise withits surroundings. The 
French tried to impart a new idea by 
making special designs of figure subjects. 
There have been cushion covers designed 
by Mucha, and cats of the Steinlen 
pattern have come forth to embellish the 
cushion of the cosy corner. 


Bookcases.—Open bookshelves are 
the ideal for the worker. But there is one 
great objection—dust. In buying book- 
cases it is well to avoid those with the 
top shelf having a cross-piece extending 
across the upper part so that the books 
have to be placed sideways to get them 
on the shelf, which when full makes it 
a difficult feat to get a volume down 
singly. A well at the bottom shelf into 
which the books drop has almost equal 
disadvantages. Projections at each end 
of the shelf which allow a volume to be 
hidden behind them are a source of 
trouble to the busy reader. Modern 
literary appliances are better adapted for 
the booklover’s requirements than any- 
thing old-fashioned. It is well to examine 
carefully all systems of bookcases made 
in blocks which can be added to when 
necessary. The bookcase yet to be 
invented is the simple set of open 

shelves with a contrivance to push a 

single glass door upwards like a win- 

dow when the books are in use and 
to drop it Jike shop shutters during 

the night. But it must be glass, as a 

row of books presents a comforting 

appearance. A. H. 
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Mining Contango Days—Friday, March 10, and Monday, March 27 
General Contango Days~Monday, March 13, and Tuesday, March 28 
Pay Days—Wednesday, March 15, and Thursday, March 30 
Consols—Wednesday, April 5 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 

Money.—Although Lombard Street does not anticipate a reduc- 
tion in the Bank rate for several weeks to come, dealers in the Stock 
Exchange were taking odds as short as 5 to 4 
about 2} per cent. last Thursday.. This spoke 
more for their sporting proclivities than for their 
study of the Money market. The official mini- 
mum remains at 3 per cent., and the Bank state- 
ment showed that the outflow of cash to the 
provinces. had made a start, the Reserve being 
£464,000 down at £29,851,000, in spite of the 
receipt during the week of £328,000 in gold from 
abroad. The ‘ proportion” at the same time 
was down 2} per cent. at 52} per cent. The 
Public Deposits reflected the redemption of the 
Trcasury bills with a decline of 41,240,000, while 
market borrowings from the Bank accounted 
for a rise of £2,320,000 in “ Other” Securities. 
The Rest showed the usual transfer of profits at 
the end of the half-year, the increase of £143,000 
at £3,674,000 indicating that the six months’ 
dividend on Bank Stock will be at the rate ot 
9 p-r cent. per annum, or the same as twelve 
months ago. Attention may be drawn to a new 
record established in the Bankers’ Clearing 
House return, the total of Town and Country 
clearings for the past week being upwards of 
3014 millions, or about a million above the 
previous record attained a month previously. 
This is to be attributed mainly to the increase in Stock Exchange 
business, the Town clearing for the end-February pay day being 
go millions and that for the March Consols settling day 59 millions. 


The Stock Markets.—Anxiety as to the position in St. Peters- 
burg upset the continental bourses at the end of last week, and was 
reflected here just as markets seemed to be going ahead. We are in 
the middle of a nineteen-days account, 
and that is proverbially bad for business. 
Japan is borrowing ten millions sterling 
on the security of seven-year six per 
cent. Exchequer Bonds at 90. Americans 
have been up and down within the week 
to an extent that has given the scalpers 
plenty of chances, while Grand Trunks 
have improved under the influence of 
a satisfactory working statement for 
January followed by an unexpectedly 
good traffic return. The sensation of the 
account has been the rise in Hudson 
Bay shares, which touched 74 on Friday. 
These £10 shares were standing at 35 
just twelve months ago. A wild gamble 
is in progress at the instance of American 
and Canadian speculators on the strength 
of the opening up of the country by the 
new Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 
Another big movement last week was 
that in Pekin Syndicate shares. [affirs 
and Egyptian mining shares have been 
supported without making much impres- 
sion on prices. Ho!ders in both these 
sections may be advised to sit tight. 


The Lagos Loan Fiasco.—Although 
the news came as a damper to the 
enthusiasm of the gilt-edged market it 
is really not. surprising to hear that the 
Lagos Government 3} per cent. loan of 
two millions offered for subscription last 
week at 97 per cent. proved a fiasco. 
Letters of allotment were posted promptly 
enough, but it is understood that the 
underwriters were landed with about two- 
thirds of the amount of their guarantee. 


THE EARL OF SELBORNE 


The new High Commissioner in South Africa 


SIR) WILLIAM HOLLAND, M.P. 


President of the Association of Chambers of Commerce 


THE TATLER 


After all the Man in the Street knows very little about—and I fear 
cares less for—our West African colonies. Lagos to him is little more 
than a name. If he had looked the subject up he would have found 
that on a total area of 28,910 square miles of colony proper and pro- 
tectorate, the population is about a million and a half, the number 
of resident Europeans being only three or four hundred. To be sure, 
the missionary societies are active enough, and up to the present the 
colony had not come into the market as a borrower, although it 
owed £725,000 to the Imperial Treasury. Among the excuses 
made for the non-success of the issue was the well-known fact that 
the Crown agents for the colonies regard it as ifra dig. to do 
anything in the way of ‘ pushing” their financial 
operations, 


Lord Milner’s Successor.—The announce- 
ment issued last weck from the Colonial Office 
that Lord Milner had resigned his office as High 
Commissioner in South Africa and Administrator 
of the Tiansvaal and O1ange River Colonies, 
and that the King had been pleased to approve 
of the appointment of the Earl of Selborne as 
his successor, has been received with a chorus 
of almost unanimous approval. For the past 
three months at least it has been known that 
Lord Milner is coming home, and surmise has 
been active as to the choice of his successor. 
The guessing, however, was generally rather 
wide of the mark. Lord Balfour of Burleigh and 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton were two of the leading 
favourites in the betting, but there were obvious 
reasons why neither of these gentlemen wou'd 
fill the ideal. In the case of Lord Selborne the 
only quibble raised in the more captious Radical 
corners was that he was Under Secretary at the 
Colonial Office at the time of the Jameson raid. 
In point of fact, the experience which he gained 
inthis position during the five years which pre- 
ceded his promotion to the Cabinet in 1900 as First Lord of the 
Admiralty equips him pre-eminently for the onerous task which h> 
is undertaking in rearing the great federal fabric upon the found. - 
tions which have been firmly laid under Lord Milner’s guidance. 
Cables from Cape Town tell us that “Dr. Jim,” the Premier of 
Cape Colony, has given the new High Commissioner his. blessing, 
and the London Stock Exchange has given evidence of being 
distinctly pleased at his appointment. 


Chambers of Commerce in Confer- 
ence.—The annual gathering of the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom in the Whitehall 
Rooms of the Hotel Métropole last week 
was one of the largest and most repre- 
sentative in its history. A cheerful note 
was struck by Sir William Holland, M.P., 
in his inaugural speech from the presi- 
dential chair. He recognised trade con- 
ditions as distinctly more favourable than 
fora long time past. Since last autumn a 
quite phenomenal change had come over 
the cotton trade. There were ample 
supplies of American cotton, and with- 
out exaggeration the demand for manufac- 
tured cotton goods might be described as 
unprecedented. The ship-building trade 
had had a great revival and the outlook 
in the iron and steel trade was also more 
favourable. After dealing at some length 
with the question of international arbitra- 
tion Sir William went on to say that there 
was probably no question in their pro- 
gramme which touched them so nearly 
as that of the establishment of a Ministry 
of Commerce, the nucleus of which he 
would find in the Commercial Intelligence 
Committee of the Board of Trade. In 
that way the gulf which had _ existed 
between the official and trading classes 
would be bridged over, and_ closer 
sympathy once established would con- 
duce to the better development of our 
commerce and the increased- prosperity 
of the country. 
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Sir William Henry Holland, the president of the Associated 
Chambers, whose portrait we publish this week, has represented 
Rotherham in Parliament since 1899, having formerly sat for North 
Salford. He is a joint vice-chairman of the Fine Cotton Spinners 
and Doublers’ Association, Ltd., and a director of the Great Lever 
Spinning Company, Ltd. Seven years ago he was president of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce and was a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Board of Trade on Commercial Intelligence in 
1897 and of the Indian Currency Committee in 1898. For years 
past he has given special attention to tariff qucstions. He was 
born in 1849 and knighted in 1902. 


Nationalisation of Railways.—In writing about the Post Office 
purchase of the telephones a fortnight ago I referred to the probable 
revival of discussion on the subject of the nationalisation of the 
railways in this country. It is worth noting that on the first day of 
the Chambers of Commerce conference a resolution in favour of the 
appointment of a royal commission to ascertain whether it would 
be for the advantage of the trade and commerce of this country, and 
ultimately for the benefit of the State in its financial relations, that 
the railways should become national property, was defeated by a 
large majority. 

By a curious coincidence within the past 
been passed in the Italian Chamber autho- 
rising the Government to resume the work- 
ing of the railways in Italy. The State 
system in that country consists of some 
9,000 miles of line, the working of which 
was handed over in 1885 to private com- 
panies on a sixty years lease terminable 
after twenty or forty years. Under the oill 
just passed the State takes over the working 
at the end of the twenty years of some 
6,690 miles of the State system together 
with 1,282 miles of the southern railways. 
The immediate result of the change has 
been a revolt on the part of the railway 
employés, who by way of enforcing demands 
which it would cost four millions sterling 
to satisfy have started upon an organised 
system of obstruction more deadly than a 
stoppage of work on conventional strike 
lines. 

Double Commissions.—A mass meeting 
was held in the Clearing Room of the Stock 
Exchange last week, attended by some 
1,800 members, whereat the vexed question 
of the double-commission charge by brokers 
came up once more for discussion. The 
objection to this practice comes, of course, 
from the jobbers, who assert that for the 
purpose of making an extra profit brokers 
take a great deal of business out of the 
Stock Exchange to the South African 
finance houses and elsewhere, and thereby 
deal in many ways to the disadvantage of 
their clients. The most obvious of the 
disadvantages referred to is the inability of 
a Stock Exchange broker to enforce specific 
fulfilment of contract against an outsider, the only remedy against 
default in the delivery of stock being an action for damages. 
It does not appear likely that any very practical result will follow 
upon last week’s meeting, which, however, pledged itself to vote for 
candidates for the Committee who would support an inquiry into the 
effects of the double-commission charge, while as a sop to the brokers 
the inquiry is to be extended to the evil done by jobbers who deal 
direct with non-members other than country brokers and the arbitrage 
houses. Something of a sensation was caused on Thursday when a 
letter was posted on the notice board in the House, written by 
Mr. H. H. Pain to the Committee, in which he resigned his member- 
ship of that body. For years past Mr. Pain had posed as Reformer- 
in-Chief of the Stock Exchange, but apparently his convictions have 
recently undergone a quick change, for he now finds that the new 
rules under which members are obliged to be shareholders and 
candidates for admission have to purchase nominations do not act 
in the best interests of the House as a whole. My own view is that 
the intermittent disputes between brokers and jobbers are mainly of 
domestic interest, and that whatever arrangement is come to there 
will be no very practical result from an economical point of view so 
far as the outside public are concerned. 


fortnight bills have 


Mazawattee Enterprise.—-The sharp decline in the profits of the 
Mazawattee Tea Company, which after paying 9 per cent. dividends 
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on its Ordinary shares for four years suddenly had to pass its 
dividends altogether, warrants attention to the energetic steps that 
are being taken by the reconstituted board to restore the business to 
its former prosperity. The report and balance sheet for 1904, as I 
have already recorded, showed a marked improvement, and in 
pursuance of the policy therein indicated the directors now announce 
their intention of opening a number of attractive little shops in 
districts where the company does not obtain an output for its 
goods in proportion to the population and where there is evidence of 
great trading possibilities. The shareholders will be gratified to 
learn that no fresh issue of capital will be needed for this venture as 
the directors will utilise the money now invested in trustee securities 
for the establishment of the additional business. 


Some Big Dividends.—Dividend announcements have just been 
made by several of the most successful undertakings in the Industrial 
market. One is almost justified in classifying among the gilt-edged 
securities the 5 per cent. Preference £10 shares of Lever Bros., 
Ltd. This company, which is known the world over as the proprietor 
of the famous “ Sunlight” soap, has just completed its tenth year of 
existence in joint-stock form. For the last seven years dividends 
of 15 per cent. per annum have been paid upon the Ordinary 
capital, now amounting to 41,400,000 paid up and held exclusively 
by the Lever family. Last year’s profit 
amounted to £286,631, or nearly three timcs 
the amount required to pay the Preference 
dividend. Moreover, the Preference share- 
holders have for their protection the liability 
of the holders of the Ordinary shares to 
provide a further £600,000 when required. 
Under such conditions it is not surprising 
that the Preference shares are valued in the 
market at a price at which they return the 
merest shade over 4 per cent. 

A company which has consistently im- 
proved upon the forecasts of its prospectus 
is Borax Consolidated, for when the capital 
was offered for subscription in January, 1899, 
a net profit of some £167,0co was taken as 
the basis of dividend estimates. The profits 
for the year ended September 30, 1904, 
amounted to just over a quarter of a million, 
and the directors are enabled for the fourth 
year in succession to pay a dividend of 
174 per cent. For permanent investment 
one might do worse than put money into 
the five per cent. Second Debenture Stock 
of this company now standing in the market 
at 107 per cent. The principal may be 
redeemed at 105 in 1920, or at 107} at 
the company’s option on six months notice 
after January, 1910. There is £400,000 of 
this stock ranking behind a million 44 per 
cent. First Debenture Stock valued in the 
market at 111, while it has priority over 
£1,400,000 share capital. 

Notable announcements, unaccompanied 
at the time of writing by the full accounts, are 
a balance dividend upon the ordinary shares 
of Paquin, Ltd., bringing up the distribution for 1904 to 13 per cent., 
and a final 17$ per cent. on the ordinary shares of D. H. Evans and 
Co., Ltd., making 22} per cent. for the year. This maintains the 
highest record in ‘the case of Evans’s, while Paquin has not pre- 
viously paid more than 1o per cent. on its ordinary, I shall be 
interested to see how the book debts of the latter company have 
been dealt with in the 1904 balance sheet. Criticism has in the 
past been directed somewhat freely against the manner in which this 
item increased year by year. The directors, howevor, have always 
defended their position with the assertion that their percentage of 
bad debts will stand comparison with that of any business in 
London. 


Stock Exchange Golf.—The captaincy of a newly-formed Stock 
Exchange Golfing Society has just been accepted by that famous 
player, Mr. S. Mure Fergusson, who will have the support of a 
strong and representative committee, including many golfers of wide 
celebrity. The intention is to arrange matches with other societies 
as well as holding an annual tournament amongst the members, The 
joint honorary secretaries and treasurers are Mr. W. Brander, jun., 
and Mr. C. G. Tunks, who will be glad to receive-names of can- 
didates for election as quickly as possible. Membership of the 
society is restricted to members of the Stock Exchange and clerks 
admitted to the House. REGINALD GEARD, 


